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The Protestant Reformed Dutch church 
pf New York is, as its name indicates, an 
offshoot of the Protestant Reformed church 
of Yclland. The name Protestant was 

given to the followers of Luther in 1529, 
when six princes of the German empire 
formaliy protested against the decrees of 
the diet of Spires. Later on doctrinal dis- 

"putes arose among Protestants, many dif- 
fering from Luther concerning the ‘real 
presence” at the Lord’s supper. Those 
who agreed with the Protestant leader be- 
came known as Lutherans and the churches 
rejecting his views caiied themselves “Re- 
formed.” The Lutherans were largely 
confined to Germany, and the “Reformed” 
churches of France, Switzcriand, Ger- 
many, Scotland and Holland fraternized. 
They not only agreed in their views as to 
the Lord’s supper, but accepted the Pres- 
dyterizn form of church government-—that 
is, government by presbyters, bishops as a 
separate order of the clergy noi being rec- 
ognized. After the settiementof New York 
by the Dutch a branch of their national 
church was naturally the first estabhshed 
here. 

Tne present Duich Reformed church in 
this city dates back to 1628, when the | 
Lord’s super was first administered here 
to fifty communicants by Rev. Jonas 
Michaelius; but religious meetings had 
been held before that date in a large room 
over a “horse mil!” or a “water mill”— 
accounts vary—built by Francois Mole- 
maker in 1626. The religious services 
were conducted by ae zienkentroosters 
(comforters of the sick), who came over 
with the earliest onions < n 1633 the 
first dominie, Everardus +. ....dus, came | 
over with Governor Woinci Van Twiller, 
whereupon a plain wuvdcen building was | 
erected on the banks of the East river, : 
near what is now Qld slip, in which the | 
emigrants continued to worship until 1642. 
The Dutchmer appeared quite well satis- 
Sed with this primitive structure until the | 
famous navigator, David Peterson De | 
Vries, calied the attention of Governor 
Kieft to the marked contrast between this 
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“old barn” and the New England meeting | _ 


houses. The pride of the Dutch burghers 


: 1771. 
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| These offerings during the year 1885 | eenteibutions of its members. The first 


the appexrunce of the church was ma- 
ene changed. : 
he church in time became crowded, and 
in 1767 measures were taken for erecting a 
new building, In June of that year it was 
resolved that “the church should be 
erected on the ground of Mr. Harpending; 
that it should be 100 feet. in length and 70 
in breadth; that it should front Horse and 
Cart lane, and be placed in the middle of 
the lot.” In accordance with this resolu- 
tion the church was built on the corner of 


The Mutual Life Insurance Building. 


William street (then Horse and Cart lane), 
“and Fulton street. It was a handsome 
structure, costing $30,000. Its corner- 
stone was laid July 2, 1767, and it was 
dedicated May 28, 1769. 
This was, at the time of its erection, one 
of the handsumest churches in the city, its 
only rival being St. Paul’s, the Episcopal 
church (still sianding on lower Broadway), 
which was opened for worship, ,in-.1766. +. 
The site of St. Paul’s wag.é#f€n described 
as “in the fieics,” angigtrop of grain was 
raised upon it the before ground was 
broken for the bu@ling. The population 
was rapidiv growing, however, having ad- 
vanced from 10,881-in 1736 to 21,863 in 
As growthin New York has neces- 
sarily ever been, northward, the consistory 
of the Dutch church also felt encouraged 
to go as far north as Fulton street in choos- 
ing a site for their new structure. It be- 
came known as the North church, that on 
Nassau street being called the Middle and 
that on Garden street the South church. 
During the revolutionary war most of 
*@ communicants of the Dutch church 
fled from the city on its occupation by the 
British, and the North and Middle churches 
were occupied as stables or barracks by 
the troops. After the war services were 
resumed in the old Garden street church 
until the impoverished people could raise 
funds to put the other churches in order. 
In course of time this was done, and ser- 
vices were resumed in all. In 1807 the old 
Garden street structure was taken down 


| 


was occupied until it was burned in the 


great fire of 1835. 


The Now chisce was the only Dutch 
Reformed church left down town after the 
Middle church was turned into a postoffice 
in 1844. In 1856 it was closed for a num- ' 


i ber of weeks for extensive repairs, and was 


The Gld South Church in Garden street, built 
in 1693. 

avas thus aroused, and they set about build- 
ing a new stone church, at a cost cf 2,500 
guilders, which, for the sake of safety, 
they placed within the fort (now the 
Battery). They occupied this building 
until they gave it up to the British as a 
garrison chapel in 1693. The Dutch in 
that year opened their new church in 
Garden street (now Exchange place). A 
resister of the members of this church, 
with their residences, is still extant, from 
which it appears that Wall street was then 
the most northerly thoroughfare of the 
city. The church was quite a simple, but 
substantial, structure and cost 64,178 
guildcrs or $27,671. 

In July, 1226, a lot of ground on Nassau 
street was bought from David Johnson for 
€535 as a site for a new church. This 
building was opened in 1729. It stood on 
Nassau street, between Cedar and Liberty. 
It was altered and its seating capacity 
increased by the erection of galleries in 
164. It was used for worship until 1844, 
when it was leased to the United States for 
& postoffice, and in 1861 it was sold to the 
gevernment. The building was thus used 
until i875, and in 1882 it was sold to the }! 
Mutual life insurance company, which 
tore down the crurch to make way for the 
magnificent building now occupying the 
site. In time this came to be known as the 
Qld Middie Dutch church. <A picture of 
the structure as it appeared when first 
erected was siriuck off and dedicated to the 
Bion. Riv Van iam. 
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The Old Middle Church 


_ The accompanying victure of the Mutual 
Life insurance building, now occupying 

the site of the cld Nassau street. church, 
will give to our readers outside of New 
York some idea of the business structures 
in this portion of the city. 

After long and bitter opposition from 
the clder members, preaching in English 
in this church was first permitted in 1763, 
and the resuit was a growth in the attend- 
ance that caused the alterations already 
alluded %, After — were completed. 
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and a new one erected on its site, which | 
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reopened on the last Sunday in August of 
that vear, when Rev. Thomas de Witt, 
D.D., preached a sermon, in whiclihe gave 
a historical sketch of the church, and re- 
ferred to the change of circumstances that | 
had gradually driven the congregation up 
town. “Still,” he said, ‘a large popula- 
tion, of anotlier description and of a more 
fluctuating character, is found, and will re- 
main in this vicinity, to whom the ‘Gospel 
which is preached to the poor’ should be 
ministered. For this purpose the con- 
sistory of this church have resolved to pre- 
serve this edifice and renovate its appear- 
ance, in order that the means of grace 
may be dispensed within its walls in time 
to come.” It seems, however, that in 
course of time the consistory found ‘that 
gospel which is preached to” the rich more 
in their line, and in 1875, 106 years after 
its dedication, the venerable structure was 
pulled down and the site leased for business 
purposes, A reminder of the old church 
remains, however, in the Fulton street 
prayer meeting, begua in the church in 
1857, and still continued in a chapel on the 
second floor of the business building 
erected on the site. 

In 1813 there was a disiinct congregation 
formed in Garden street, leaving *he Mid- 
dle and North churches under tie direc- 
tion of the original church corporation, 
now familiariy called the Collegiate 
church. As population was forced up 
town this separate congresution divided 
into two, one body building a hand- ; 
some church at Fifth avenue and Twenty- | 
first street, and the other.a church tront- 
ing on Washington square and adjoinisi:: | 
the uaiversity. The corporate church itso : 
feit the need of a house of worship further : 
up town, and in 1886 it purchased a buili:- | 
ing already erected on Ninth street, a little 
east of Broadway, on the Snug Harbor 
estate, and occupying a portion of the 
preSent site of Stewart’s store. Meanwhile 
lois were bought on which to erect a hand- 
some new church at the corner of Fourth 
street and Lafayette place. The corner- 
stone was laid Nov. 9, 1886, and the church 
was dedicated May 9, 1889. It was built 
of granite and was adorned with twelve 
Jonic coiumas, euch a monolith, When 
first erected it had a tall stceple. 

The steeple was inconsistent with the 
style of architecture and it was after a few 
years taken down, after which the build- 
ing resembled a Greek tempie, and it-was 
until quite recently one of the finest exam- 
ples of the Greek style in the city. A few 
weeks ago workmen began demolishing 
the church. The great monolithic col- 
umns, each of which weighed fifty tons 
and cost $2,000, were offered by the con- 
tractor to any one who would take them 
away; but no one appeared to want them, 
and they were finally thrown down, all 
but one of them breaking to pieces in 
their fall. On the site of the church the con- 
sistory is to put up a large six-story brick 
building for manufacturing purposes, 


| stone of a new church was laid, but the 


| and 100 feet on Forty-eighth street. It is 


which has already been rented, in advance 
of its erection, at $12,500 a year for ten i 
years. When this church was 5uilt it was 
rerarded as the center of a thriving sub- 
urban neighborhood; but the northward 
rush of population continued, and when 
the old Middle church was leased to the | 
United States government in 1844 it was | 
already plain that a church still further up. | 
town would have to be erected. 

Lots were accordingly procured at Fifth | 
avenue and Twenty-ninth strect, and the 
corner stone of a new building was laid 
Nov. 26, 1851, and the church was dedi- 
cated Oct. 11, 1854. 

This was the most magnificent structure 
yet erected by the consistory, and on its 
completion the old church on Ninth street 
was abandoned. The new church was 
| built of white marble, in the Romanesque 
i style. It fronts Fifth avenue and is 82 
fect in width by 113 in depth. At its rear 
and fronting on Twenty-ninth street is a 
; lecture room 34 feet by 82. The top of its | 
spire is 215 feet from the ground. 

The pressure of population northward 
still continued, and in 1857 ground at the 
corner of Forty-eighth street and Fifth 
avenue was purchased from Columbia col- | 
lege upon which a lecture rcom was at 


first erected. In July, 1869, the corner : 
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the church. 
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The Middle Chureh as Altered. 


building was not dedicated until Novem- 
ber, 1872. The material is Newark sand- 
stone, and the style of architecture the 
decorated Gothic of the fourteenth century. 
It has a front of 70 feet on Fifth avenue 


a handsome building, in the very cenier of | 
wealth and fashion, and, it is needless to i 
say, has a wealthy and fashionable con- 
gsregation. | 
In addition to these churches the} 
original church corporation has erected : 
chapels at 160 West Twenty-ninth street, [ 
on Ninth avenue above Thirty-eighth 
street, at Seventh avenue and Fifty-fourth 


| street (which has since become an inde- 


pendent church), and the chapel already 


' mentioned within the new business build- 
‘ing erected on the site of the old North 
i church at Fulton 
i In 


and William streets. 
addition to these chapels’ the 
church maintains a= school at 160 
West Twenty-ninth street, an institution 
that has recently celebrated its 250th | 
anniversary. | 

On December 31, 1885, the number of | 
communicants of the three associated : 
churches and the three chapels was 1,669. | 
The Seventh avenue chapel had become a | 
separate congregation, known as Grace Re- 
formed church, during the year, the: con- 
sistory giving the congregation the church | 
building rent free and guaranteeing it | 
$2,000 a vear for three years toward its ex- | 
penses. This seems to have been the pol- | 
icy toward numerous other independent | 
churches that have grown out of the orig- 
inal church. Such aid is also apparently | 
extended to some independent churches 
closely allied to the Dutch church in faith 
and discipline, as the Year Book of 1886 | 
casually mentions the Holland church on 
West Eleventh street as a “small band of 
believers, who have been continuously 
aided by the consistory from the beginning 
of their enterprise.” 

A statement of the work of the board 
of deacons for the year 1885 begins thus: | 
“The collegiate church still finds, as she | 
has done in all past periods of her history, 
the truth of the Savior’s words, ‘The poor 
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The Old North Church. 


ye have always with you,’ and for them 
she makes constant provision.” The large 
promise apparently made in this magnilo- 
quent sentence is, however, straightway 
modified by the announeement that it is | 
the province of the board of deacons “to : 
assist only those who are members of our | 
church in full communion, connected with | 
one of our three associated churches, or 
with either of the three chapels.” The 
report goes on to describe the system for 
thus giving aid, and states that the board 
depends for funds for this purpose on the 
monthly offerings of the congregations. 
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| says the report, 
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1887. 


amounted to $3,615.61. ‘‘Consequently,” 
“the amount given to 
each beneficiary can be but small, and is 
generally not more than sufficient to pay 
a@ modest rent in some attic or like unpre- 
tending apartment.” A tenement is proba- 
bly meant. The monthly average of per- 
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South Church, Rebuilt. 


sons assisted by the bourd during the year 
was twenty-six, and the highest number 
in any one month thirty-two. <A free bed 
is jaintaitied in the Presbyterian hospiial, 
| and the poor are buried at. the expense of 
“The concregations are earn- 
estly desired to continue their iberal pro- 
vision” for this work. 
Here, then, we have a fair indication of 
the scope of the work of the Collegiate 
Dutch Reformed church. Since the de- 
struction of the Lafayette place structure 
it maintains two fashionable churches on 
Fifth avenue and three chapels in other 
parts of the city. It assists other congre- 
gations of the same faith. Asa corpora- 
tion it does nothing forthe poor, except, 
perhaps, to bury them. The contributions 
of the various congregations aggregated 
$3,617.61 in 1885, or $2.16 from each of 
1,669 communicants. This sum suflices to 
maintain in attics or in charitable institu- 
tions an average of thirty-two poor people 
who are members of the church. For the 
vast remainder of the hopelessly poor of 
the city the congregations, as such, do 
nothing. 
That those concerned are proud of this 
achievement was shown by the claborate 
celebration of the quarter-millennial anni- 
versary of the founding of the church, 
which took place Nov. 21, 1878, 
church at Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth 
street. On that occasion addresses were 
made by Dr. Ormiston and Dr. Vermilye, 
‘wo of the pastors of the church, and by 
Drs. Dix, Crosby, Anderson, Tiffany, 
Storrs and others representing varicus 
Protestant denominations, all of whom 
wenoke in highly laudatory 
oldest religious organization in the city. 
The church has apparently always been 
one whose membership consisted of well- 
to-do people, and it has steadily followed 
the migration of such people northward. 
One stand to preserve a church for the 
poor seems to have been attempted when 
the old North church was reopened i 
1856, and in bis sermon on that occasion 
Dr. 


another description,” namely, the poor. 
That the church was originally buiit for a 
different class is shown in many ways. 
The coats of arms of the 


language of the 


in the | 


DeWitt appeared to intimate that | 


that edifice would be maintained forever | 
aa ; ‘readers of THE STANDARD next week. 
for the benefit of that ‘large population of |. | 
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step after the resolution had been taken to 

erect a church in the fort was to apply to ; 
the West India company for assistance, 
and in 1665 we find the covernor authoriz- 
ing the mayor and council to raise 1,200 
guildars to support the Dutch ministers of 
the. city. These public donations, however, 
long ago ceased to be necessary, for shortly 
after 1722 the consistory of the church ac- 
quired the power to levy an ever increas- 
ing tax on a considerable tract of land in 
the heart of the business portion of the 
city;—a right that it still continues to exer- 
cise, deriving therefrom an income that | 
has enabled it to pay princely salaries to 

its ministers, to build the handsome- 
churches and chapels it now holds.and to 

erect great business buildings, such as that | 
which will shortly occupy the = site | 
of the old Lafayette place church. 
What its revenue is no man outside the 
inner. circle of control can say, but there is 
no difficulty in showing that its power to 
levy a land tax on the sites of business 
houses on Broadway, Maiden lane and 


os ral necessities. 


7 naturally. belongs. . 
‘in course of time, appropriate these net 


tit is clear that the c¢ 
; Will in no wise suffer b; 


The New Middle Church as First Built. - 


John, William and Fulton streets yields ita 
yearly income of probably more than $150,- 
000, to say nothing of the rents it derives | 
from the church sites that it has given | 
over to secular use, or the profits it derives 
from the investment of the proceeds of the 
sale of such properties as that now occu- 
pied by the new Mutual Life insurance 
building. This property was sold by the | 
church to the United States. government in 
1860 for $200,000. The government sold it | 
to its present owners in 1882 for $400,000 | 
which was regarded as a price so low that 


it subjected those making thesale to severe 


criticism. The transaction, however, gives 
a hint as to the recent appreciation in 
value of the large amount of land in that 
neighborhood held by this old) church or- 
ganization. 

The history of these ete: of their ac- 
quisition by the church and of the cele- | 
brated lawsuit that ended in leavi ing them 
in the possession of the church, is a most 
interesting one, and it will be given to the 
It'| 
is sufficient, at present, to say that some of 


| the most wealthy and. fashionable congre- 


more aristocratic | 


burghers were, as has already been shown, | 


burned into the window panes or hung 
upon the walls. Dr. DeWitt, in his 
sermon already quoted, said that 
when he first became one of the 
pastors ‘“‘the most substantial and fashion- 
able citizens” resided within easy walking 
distance of the down town churches. 
Very soon afterward the increase of .com- 
merce led toa change, whereupon he says 
“the more respectable citizens” began 
moving northward and the chureh  fol- 
lowed them. In his quarter-millennial 
address, in 1878, Dr. Vermilye exhibited a 
gold-headed cane, which he boasted had, 
in commemcration of the evént, been 
given tohim by “a Van of the Vans.” The 
doctor also dwelt with manifest satis- 
faction on the thought thas but few 
churches of the denomination lad. taken 
advantage of the act authorizing them 
to commit their temporalities to a board of 
trustees, an act which he deciared was 
passed ‘‘in courtesy to the popular craving 
for a share of whatever office or power 


may exist.” In fact, he declared that 


under the Dutch system a board of trustees | 
is superfluous, and its absence makes it 
possible ‘‘that a troublesome or unqualified: 


member may be quietly dropped—a great 


blessing often to pastors, cousistories and 


people.” 

It is thus manifest that the congrecations 
of the coliegiaie church do not belong to 
-the class that needs practice the custom of 


| an annual value of more than £200. 
i facts have been freely admitted in a court } 


gations in this city obtain ‘‘salvation free” 
through the invalid bequest of a dead shoe- 
maker to a corporation prohibited by law 
at the time from owning real estate having | 
These | 


of justice, but the right of taxation thus 
conferred by a dead shoemaker has been 
upheld on the ground that, though the 
church has no actual right to this property, 
no heir at law to John Harberdinck has ever 
turned up, and on this basis the rents have 
been coliected and appropriated, splendid 
churches have been erected and a vast es- 
tate has been built up, “while in return 
those who have enjoyed all of these ad- 
vantages on earth and a greater prospec- 
tive inheritance in the worid te come, have 

maintained in attics and tenement houses 


“an average of twenty-six poor people at | _ 


' Reformed ehurch is demonstrated. 
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limited one, and hae tent congregations ready 
to support their churches from their own 
pocketbooks are likely to be more zealous 
and effective. Such, at least, isthe reason- 
able inference from some remarks in the 


Year book of 1886 in relation to the erection 


of the Seventh avenne chapel into aseparata 
and independent. congregation. After re- 
ferring to the various steps taken, tha 
report says: ‘The pastor states that 
already the wisdom ‘of organizing Graca 
Lt is 
an fluencing for good a far larger number 
of persons than formerly. It is training 
its members in self-respect and selfs 
denial, ast a3 b: possible under tha. 
chapel system. It is a far less. heavy 
burden on the saciety for Christian work, 
Above all, ié is winning souls to Christ 


, whom tt could not reach before.” 


Thus from. the official. report: -of this 
wealthy church - corporation. it appears 
that Joho Harhertnes= bequest. was 
as unwise as ib was illegal. The 


church thus endowed. with, the power ta 


tax the land neither preaches the gospel ta 
the poor nor ministers to. their tempo- 
It cultiv: utes. pride, and 
ven the branches it puts forth find 
emselves incapable of ‘wi ning souls to 
nvist” until they shake off the incubus of 
this wealth. and cultivate the sense of self 
espect and the capacity for seif denial 


that come from working for the Lord on 
their own account instead. of leaning on | 
the unjust power given by an, old shoe- 


aker, long since dead, and upheld by a 
system of judicial | interpretation | that 
awards the surface of God's. earth to the 
older of the most dubious title rather 
than to the whole people, - to whom it 
Should a new system, 


ground rents to the public use and benefit, 
xe Christianity : 
the change : 
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THE RANDALL FARM ARTICLES. 


Three Gentiemen Subscribe HLS. to Have 
Them Pur (nro Vrace Forum for  Kree 
Distribution: Among Business, Wen... 


New York, April 11.—I would like to urge 


! the publication—if it is nob already your in- 


tention to do. so—of thetwo- recent articles on 
the Randall farm, in the. shape of tracts, and. 
xo) nae end. 
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the New England Christians described -by | 


Whittier as— 


‘Churcehgoers, fearful of the unseen powers, 


But grumbling over pulpit tax and pew rert, 
Saving, as shrewd economists, tbedr-suuls 
And winter pork with the least possible outlay. 
Of salt and sanctity. 

Probably no congregations of professing 
Christians have ever existed in New York 


better able to meet out of their own pockets 


the material expenses of church mainten-. 


ance or that expenditure for the gratifica-.j 
| tion of sectarian pride quite common to ail 
strong in | 
It was the contrast between their-| 


denominations, and especially 
this. 
“old barn” and the New England meeting 


houses, pointed out to them by the navigator 


De Vries, that stirred the Dutch tc erect 
their first stone church within the fort; and 


it is a historical fact that it was to the ri- 


valry between this church and other Prot- 
estant denominations that the erection of 
the first handsome church buildings in New 
York was due. 

Yet, despite all this, the Collegiate 
church has never been supported by the 


The First Fifth Avenue Church. 


; an annual cost of $2.16 per annum to each: in 
communicant, while the attempt to preach |. 
vote ney wo 

i medintely: 


the gospel to those less respectable people, 
the poor, has long since been abandoned. 


‘This history recalls vividly the scri iptural “he | 


suggestion as to obstacles encountered by 

the rich in-a heavenward journey, and | 
enforces one interpretation of the ancient | 
belief that there can be no worship without : 
sacrifice. It is not, under the circum- 
stances, remarkuble that even those con- 
cerned should have a glimmering 
consciousness that this deadhead parlor | 
car route to the realms of eternal bliss isa tL 
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ARCHBISHOP VS. PRIEST. 
EVENTS 07 THE WEEK RELATING TO 
THE CONTROVERSY. 


@r. Curran Astenishes Father Kearney by 
Celebrating Mass at St. Patrick’s—Seme- 
thing About the Circalar That the Priests 
Are Expected te Sign—St. Stephen's Pa- 
rishieners Will Continue Their Agitation. 
Rev. Dr. Curran returned to the city from 

bis spiritual retreat on Easter Sunday morn- 

ing. He spent the day with some friends, but 
went to the rectory of St. Patrick's in Mott 
street before the doors w2re bolted for the 
aight and occupied his old room there. He 
tose in time to celebrate the 7.30 o’clock mass 
at the smaller altar iu the church, and while 
preparing to do so Yather Kearney, the pas- 
wr, became aware of his presence by meeting 

Simin the church. Dr. Curran greeted the 

pastor with his customary politeness, bidding 

aim good morning. Father Kearney i a 

in a different tone, inquiring of Dr. Curr: 

bow he dured to come to St. Patrick's. Dr. 

Durran explained that he looked upon St. 

Patrick’s pastoral residence as his home while 

n the city, since he had never deen perman- 

ently removed from it, and that he had, 

of course, come into the church to celebrate 
mass. Father Kearney rejvined excitedly 
with the declaration that Dr. Curran should 
sot colebrate mass, reminding the doctor, at 
the same time, that he was pastor. Dr. Cur- 
tan replied, “Iam aware of that, and I am 
your assistant.” “No, you are not,” said 

Father Kearney; “vou were removed ‘by the 

archbishop.” This Dr. Curran denied, stating 

that he had been invited to zo to Ellenville 
temporarily, and that no notice had ever been 
iven him that he had been taken away from 

t. Patrick’s. Father Kearney could not deny 
the statement, but he had other exciting 
topics to discuss with the doctor. “TI don’t see 
bow you have the face to come back,” he said, 
“after saving what you did about me in the 
papers. You said that Iwas a liar.” ‘‘No,” 
said the imperturbable doctor, “I said that 
gour statement to the archbishop that I 
neglected my duties while here was not true.” 

Father Kearney appealed to the sexton of 
the church for a decision as to the facts, but 
the sexton sided with Dr. Curran. The 
pastor then reiterated his refusal to allow the 
doctor to say mass, but Dr. Curran was per- 
sistent in pushing his own determination, and 
at last Father Kearney vielded the point in 
controversy, remarking, “Well, we'll let him 
say mass this time.” Dr. Curran smiled 
pleasantly, and proceeded to say muss as if 
aothing had happened. His bearing had been 
so cool and collected that Father Kearney 
himself could hardly take offense at it. After 
the mass Dr. Curran spent an bour in his room 
and then prepared to go out. Father Kear- 
gey met him at the door and gave him a note 
from the archbishop. In it the prelate 
directed Dr. Curran to proceed to Ellenville 
at his earliest convenience and remain there 
during the illness of the present rectur. Dr. 
Curran went to Ellenville on Thursday. 

Jt has been stated in several of the daily 
papers that in admonishing Dr. Curran of the 
tecessity of a ten days’ season of reflection 
and prayer, the archbishop had given him 
the choice of thre. places of retreat. This is 
saota fact. The written decree of the arch- 
bishop designated the West Hoboken monas- 
tery as the place of Dr. Curran’s incarcera- 
dion. 


THE CIRCULAR. 


Priests Mast Be Seught After in Order te 
Obtain Their Pledges of Leyalty. 

The circular designed by the supporters of 
the archbishop to test the metal of the Catho- 
lic clergy of New York has been going the 
rounds of the parishes for signatures during 
the past week. Its most active promoter is 
Rev. Thomas F. Lynch, pastor of the Church 
of the Transfiguration in Mott street. The 
contents of the docuinent seem to be guarded 
with vigilance, as no one has been able as yet 
to make them public. It is even alleged by 
a well informed clergyman that the younger 
priests are expected to sign the paper with- 
sut having the time to read it, not to say 
scrutinize it. The pressure exerted uponthem 
to cause them to append their names to it 
smoaunts to coercion. 

Rev. Tames J. Dougherty, pastor of St. 
Monica’s church, called on the pastor of a 
ercminent church who was formerly au as- 
sistant under Dr. McGlynn, and asked him to 
sign the pledge to the archbishop, telling him 
that “all the priests had signed it except 
two.” “If that is the case VI sign,” said the 
priest. On discovery afterward that the state- 
Ment was nct based on fact, the priest erased 
gis signature, saving as he did so: “I once 
gad a little disagreement with Futher Mc- 
Giyan. I regret it, and now thiak he was in 
the right as between us. [Il now make 
anends by erasing my naine from this paper.” 

in another case the sume Father Dougherty 
@vited a young pricstto sign the paper he 
Was carrying arouud. When asked whit it 
was he said it was a little testimonial to the 
archbishop, and the young man, trusting to 
ae honor of the older priest, signed it. 

Rev. Gabriel A. Healy, pastor of St. Ber- 
sard’s, Fourteenth street and Eighth avenue, 
salled on a young priest and made the request 
bat he sign the document. The young man 
sesitated. Futher Healy said rather  per- 
anptorily, “Say yesor noe! “Suppose I say 
a0,” was the response, “what will be the con- 
tequence” “Youll be under suspicion.” 
Under suspicign of what” “Of disloyalty to 
be archbishop.” ‘Well, if that’s the meaning 
fit, if my levalty is suspected without rea- 
on, P've manhood enough to say no. PI not 
égn. Nobody has auy cause to doubt me.” 

Rev. Nicholas J. Hushes, pastor of St. 
@ary’s church, on Grand street, went to one 
ef the archbishop’s six councilors, a promi- 
sent pastor, and showed him the secret docu- 
ment. The councilor said, sharply: “I'd be 
ishamed to be seen on the street with that in 
ay hand!” Father Hughes went away, and 
willed on another councilor. His petition 
or the reverend gentleman’s signature drew 
forth a Jecture from him, ending with the 
words, “Do you mean to insult ne? Do you, 
tourself, invend tu sizn that’ And Father 
Gughes replied, a good deal abashed, “I don’t 
bink I shall.” The young priests generaily 
egard this as a good story on Father Hughes. 

Rev. John Edwards, pastor of the church 
€ the bnmaculate Conception in East Four- 
eenth street, put the document before a young 
wiest for his name, but was met with a refusal 
ad such au expreesior of views as astonished 
im Father Edwards said. “Iam a priest of 

aany years aud would uot dare tu speak so 
freely. 

The reluctance of many of the priests to 
ave their names made public is the cause of 
be suppression of other facts relating to the 
abject. The priests of the city seem to have 
@en generally approuched and pressed tw 
flace their names among those of the arch- 
tshop's friends. The “testimonial” is, now- 
wer, a failure. It was stated in a morniag 
aper on Tuesday that a declaration favoring 
tr. MeGiyaun was to be made out and passed 
round among the Catholic clergy for signa- 
ares. One of his friends, a priest, said yes- 
erday, significantly, that such action was 
wuccessary. 


AT ST. STEPHEN'S. 


\m Interview Ww ich Dr. Henry Carey—Dr. 
NeGlynn’s Friends Sreadfast. 


Dr. Henry Carey was seen at his residence, 
dirticth strect aud Sccond avenue, and asked 
vhat was the present feeling of St. Stephen’s 
e@rishioners in relation to Dr. McGlynn’scase. 


| Dr. Carey said that Internation 
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Dr. Carey said that International hall, 207 
East Twenty-seventh street, had been en- 
gaged for Friday evenings in future as usual. 
No meeting had been held on Good Friday 
evening, and nothing had been done in the 
way of agitation during holy week, and this 
gave rise to the newspaper rumors about the 
abandonment of the policy of Dr. McGlynn’s 
supporters. The statement that the collection 
on Palm Suuday was as large as the average 
one taken up on the first Sunday of the month 
in Dr. McG!ynn’s time was far from true. The 
doctor had seen the baskets going around 
through the church, and knew that the collec- 
tion was a very small one. There has been 
no opposition to continuing the weekly meet- 
ings shown by any of the congregation who 
have taken part inthem. The friends of Dr. 
McGlynn believe he is in the right, and they 
will uphold him to the last. If he has done 
wrong, he should be condemned at Rome; 
and if his course has been right, he ought not 
to be punished. His friends think he has been 
unjustly evicted without a hearing or trial, 
and that bis convictions on social questions 

are right. Some have asked why the rever- 
end doctor has ¢cne west on a lecturing tour. 
Dr. Carey said he told such inquirers that Dr. 
McGlyun went west to tell the people there 
that be is a Catholic priest and to give them 
the real facts in his case. He will “clear the 
atmosphere where it Las been befogged by 
faisifiers. Dr. Carey then referred to Dr. 
MeGlynn's character. He never knew a 
man more sincere, devout and charitable. 
His acquaintance w ith Dr. MeGlynn had been 
but slight previous to his suspension. The priest 
had never crossed the threshold of his house. 
But when he had been struck down Dr. Carey 
believed it to be his duty asa Catholic and a 
citizen to go forward ‘and assist in his de- 
fense, 
majority of the congregation—they who for 
years have admired and loved their pastor. The 
influence of Dr. McGlynn over his assistant 
priests, and his example to them were weil 
known. Dr. Carey said he looked forward in 
confidence to the time when Dr. McGlynn 
would be reinstated. .The church could not 
afford to lose the services of such a man, 
What nonsense it was to suy he would leave 
the church. He would be a good priest to the 
last. His flock asks his reinstatement and 
nothing else. The doctor concluded by say- 
ing that every meeting at Internatienal hall 
hi id been an overflowing one; holy week was 
over and phe: war had been begun again. 


Lead the Way, Dr. McGlynn. 

. New York, April 11.—I have read so much 
about Dr. McGlynn in your paper that I want 
to say something, and I voice the feelings of 
hundreds who are tco poor to do much more 
than feel sorry for a fellow man. 

Church dignitaries will decorate statues 
with gold and jewels, while God's children 
are starving. Statuary lcoks better than 
hungry, ragged children. So the ecclesiastics 
shut their eyes to the children and dress up 
the statues: and when a brave, good man 
tells them that the children of God are dearer 
to his heart than their glittering images, that 
flesh and blocd are better-than marble, he is 
louked upon as one gone mad; and when he 
steps to the front and reaches out his hand to 
the poor workingman, an humbie follower of 
the Lord, and tries with all his strength to 
raise the burden which bears him down, then 
acry goes out and he is dismissed his parish. 
Dr. McGlynn has now but to proceed on his 
erusade and he will have many fellowers 
who, though they have not wealth, have each 
of thema voice anda vote that “My Lord” 
Preston or Prince Corrigan cannot take away. 

E. J. Me. 


pr. McGlynn'’s Mission. 


CricaGo, l., April 8&—It seems to me the 
Lord allowed Dr. Edward McGlynn to be 
thrust out of St. Stephen’s church that he 
might go through the length and the breadth 
of the land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
to preach the doctrine of the new crusade of 
the ‘land for the people,” as set forth in his 
maguificent lecture. Mary A. Mackay. 


A Word From England. 


Loxpoy, England, March 21.—All honor to 
Dr. McGlynn and to those who are so nobly 
supporting him in New York. I am much 
pleased with THE STanparRpD. I pass it onto 
the Enfield radical club every week, where I 
think it is appreciated. On this side of the 
Atlantic the ductrines of “Progress and Pov- 
erty” are making way, if slowly yet surely, 
and the light is spreading. T. P. Woop. 


What Euglish Catholics Think. 
London Democrat. 


We feel some reluctance in speaking of the 
McGlynn case. A Protestant journal in a 
Protestant country, yet imbued with the 
deepest respect for the historic chureh of 
Rome, we feel a delicacy in approaching any 
subject that seems to cast any reflection upon 
that chureh. In reality, however, this is not 
a matter of church; it isa matter of men who 
hold a position in the church, that should be 
held by men of higher feelings and abilities. 
A parish priest, who is far-famed for his 
ability, his learning and his zeal, writes 
to us: “This is not a question of Rome, 
but Simeoni.” That is the case in a 
nutshell. Dr. MeGlynn is) the = pastor 
of a huge church in a poor parish of New 
York. He is a very father to his people. Out 
of his little income, he gives the greater part 
to the poor. Loving the poor he has found 
that the cause of their poverty lies in the 
abominable land laws that oppress all coun- 
tries and reduce all countries to the extreme of 
poverty. Therefore Dr. McGlynn supported 
the cause of land restoration, and therefore 
he supported Henry George. The archbishop 
under whom this parish priest so nobly worked 
forbade him, as all good men doing good work 
have been forbidden. But this priest—as nuble 
and as famous as little Blue Mantle of Paris— 
preferred duty to interest. He would obey 
his superiors in all that his superiors had a 

right to demaud, but his conscience was his 
own. He believed in God and in God’s great 
gift of the land. There and by that he would 
stand. Yet he followed iu nearly all matters 
the exact commands of the archbishop. Few 
men have ever been so obedient. But evil has 
been determined against him. He was dis- 
missed from his charze, and he was summoned 
to Rome. The treatment that he hasreceived 
is deeply resented by nearly all English 
speaking Catholics. 


° The Volks-zeitung Was Wrong. 


WHITMAN, Mass., March 26.—Your answer 
to the Volks-zeifung in THE Sranparp of 
Mareh 26 gratities me. You say that if all 
taxes were shifted on to land values, specu- 
Jators would drop unimproved land as they 
would hot potatoes. You are right. And this 
great truth ts like a hot potato to such landed 
proprictors as the Duke of Argyle, and, for 
the most part, to the newspaper press (the 
Volks-zeituny excepted, of course), Which 
feeds upon privilege. Go on in your good 
work. Use theaxas did Abe Linculn. “yp his 
upas iree lust come down. May God defend 
the right. Cc. P. Bouin. 


Womau Suffrage Convention. , 


The New York state woman suffrage 
association will nold their annual convention 
at Masonic temple, corner of Twenty-third 
street and Sixth avenue, on Thursday and 
Friday, April 21 and 22.) The public sessions 
will beheld at 2 and & p. m., and the executive 
sessions for business at 10 a.m. Addresses 
will be delivered by Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
Mary Seymour Howell, Caroline Gilkey 
Rogers, Marguerite Moore, Annie Jenness 
Miller, Isabella Beecher Hooker, Clara Ney- 
man, Kate Palmer Stearns, Rev. Amanda 
Deyo, Lillie Devereux Blake, and vthers 
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PROTECTED FRANCE. 


HOW THE LANDLESS WORKERS MANAGE 
TO LIVE. 


Low Wages for Workingmen and Clerke— 
Postmeu Working for $2.73 a Week— 
Facts About Poputation—A Hue and Cry 
Against Foreign Labor. ‘ 


Borpeacx, April 2.—The weekly wage of 
the workingman in France, even in the large 
towns and cities, rarely exceeds 35, and it is 
very often no more than $4. In not a few in- 
stances men werk seven days 2 week, or, at 
all events, for half the day on Sundays, mak- 
ing six daysanda haif per week, and they 
are occupied for ten and a half hours 
per day. 
ploved in shops, we find they often work 
twelve or thirteen hours a day, and the shops 
are open either the whole or half the day on 
the Sebbath. It is net customary to give any 
holidays other than the regular days that are 
officially Jaid down as public holidays or 
fetes. I venture to think that your American 
workingman would not support such a sys- 
tem fer a single month. French clerks are 
paid about on a par with men of the same 
cloth in England, viz., $5 a week; but the 
hicher officers, such as cashiers, managers, 
ete., are net paid so well as in Great Britain. 
Perhaps those who are most favored in the 
inatter of salaries are the English correspond- 
ents of the larger firms, while the Germans 
command little better figures than the French 
themseives, by the reason of the large num- 
ber of them that ean be found on every hand, 
and also from their willingness to accept low 
rates of pay. Some of these men are capital 
linguists; but, on the other band, many of 
them possess a singular amount of exagger- 
ated self-confidence, as I have known men 
apply for the post of English correspondent 
in French houses who have positively not un 
dersteod me when I have said: ‘‘How do you 
do?” [know of one young inan who actually 
obtained such a post, and it was three or four 
weeks before his employ er, Who was ignorant 
of the English language, discovered the lin- 
guistic deficiencies cf his clerk. 

Postmen in cities and large towns earn four 
doilars a week,‘ but not so in the rural dis- 
tricts. Iknow an intelligent man, six-and- 
thirty vears of age, of fair average education 
and obliging manner, who gains the mugnifi- 
cent stipend of $2.75 per week. He has a 
seattered district, and as he has two dcliver- 


ies of letters to make per diem, the whole of 


his time is occupied in his duties. He has a 
wife and two children to keep, and what is 
more, lives in a decent, humble dwelling, 
which costs him nearly one dollar a week. 
How can such folk exist? Twenty-five cents 
a day to provide food and raiment for two 
adults and two children, barring, of course, 
the postmian’s uniform! 

Tobserve a paragraph in the Gironde, which 
states that “several wealthy landed pro- 
prietors in the Medoec have just reduced the 
wages of their laborers from 2 frances 50cs., 
to 1 france 75es. for the men, and from 1 frane 
to T5es. for the women. The uvfortunate 
people who have not aceepted the reduction 
have been summarily dismissed.” Now, the 
Gironde is the most widely circulated news- 
paper in the south of France, of thoroughly 
republican views, and not likely to misrepre- 
sent the wage-earning capabilities under the 
republic of France. In American money, 
therefore, the agricultural laborer of the 
Medoe will henecfurth reecive for his labors, 
that, it} must be remembered, endure from 
sunrise to sunset, the liberal sum of 32.55 per 
if he works seven days a week and 
never has a moment, not even on the Sunday, 
to call his own, or £2.04 per week if he has his 
Sabbath, and even then he has no haif 
holiday on the Saturday. ; Shorter hoiws 
ought to be in vogue, a Saturday afternoon 
half holiday, less taxation and protection and 
similar nonsense, and larger wages. And 
yet Lam bound to admit that the people are 
fairly content; there is little grumbling, no 
poor rates, and much, very much less poverty 
than in England. 

Governinent and eeclesiastical appointments 
are by no means the fat sinecures that they 
are inthe British Isles, and were [ to givea 
detailed list of the salaries paid to high gov- 
ernment functionaries, not only in Franee but 
often in the’ deadly climes of her distunt 
colonies, L imagine that many of your readers 
would con the figures with unfeignea surprise. 
Take, for example, the cardinal archbishop 
of Paris, the highest ecclesiastical dignitary 
of one of the largest and fairest cities of the 
earth; aman of distinguished piety, high in- 
telleectual culture and exalted rank. He has 
the princely revenue of $2,000 per annum. 
Though it may not be neeessary that a fol- 
lower of the lowly carpenter's son should be a 
duke with £15,000 a year, like his grace of 
Canterbury, England, 
entitled to receive ai respectable income. 
With almost every article of diet dearer than 
in England, with lower wages and higher 
rents, it surely is a creat credit to the French 
nation that so little actual poverty exists, and 
that somany of the luboring classes manage 
to build themselves a house and acquire a plot 
of ground, 

The French chamber of deputies on Satur- 
day last decided to increase the import duty 
on foreign oxen from twenty-tive to thirty- 
eight frances, on cows from twelve to twenty 
frances, on calves frum four to eight franes, 
on Wethers and ewes from three to live franes, 
and on fresh meat from seven to twelve francs 
per 100 kilos. 

The minister of the interior has just caused 
to be inserted in the Journal Officiel a table 
indicating by departments the total of the 
population, and the total is divided into two 
headings, viz. the French themselves, and 
the foreigners permanently inhabiting this 
country. These suatistics form an interesting 
study. They prove, on the one hand, that the 
French population increases in an almost im- 
perceptible degree, and, on the other hand, 
that the number of foreigners is constantly op 
the increase. There is evidently some con- 
nection between these two phenomena. The 
insufliciency of the native population favors 
the influx of strangers—it might almost be 
said, renders such an influx necessary. 
noue the less true that in certain departments 
the influx cf fereieners has 
character of a veritable invasion, an invasion 
Which goes on slowly and peacefully, and 
which has undoubtedly certain advantages, 
but which is capable of assuming certain as- 
pects of danger in the coming time with 
Which it is net unnatural that the legislators 
should seriously occupy themselves. 

The departments which are specially in- 
vaded are, first the Seine, because of the specia! 
attractions Paris possesses for the foreigner, 
and next the departments which are situated 
upon the frontier, or in close proximity to the 
frontier, such as Nord, Bouches-du-Riione, 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, Ardennes and Alpes- 
Maritimes. The Germans regard themselves 
as being at home 
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tive countrics. There are so many of the 
Belgian laboring classes, workmen in the 
munufactories and mines of the Nord, who 
every day perform their labors and take their 
dejeuners upon French territory, and who re- 
eross the frontier and take their evening meal 
in Belgium, where they can live more cheaply. 
The table inserted in the Journal Officiel, 
which is to be entirely relied upon, inasmuch 
as it bears the signature of M. Geblet, presi- 
dent of the council, informs us that out of 
38,218,903 human beings who reside in and pay 
the taxes imposed by France, there are 37,- 
103,689 French subjects and 1,115,214 for- 
eigners. 

In certain towns. aud more especially 
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among the working classes, the hue and ery 
has been sent forth against foreigners, who 
are stated to be formidable competitors in 
the rave of national labor. It has been re- 
marked that it is as logicai to impose re- 
strictions upon the import of foreigners as 1t 
is to impose restrictions upon foreign pro- 

ucts. A proposition hes been made that it 
would be advisable to place a tax upon 
foreigners residing upon French territory. 
Such a tax would assuredly possess a pro- 
tectionist character, though it could hardly 
be said to be prohibitive. It is contended that 
the object would not be to prevent strangers 
from coming into France ard settling here, 
but simply with the end of making them pay 
for the benefits of French civilization which 
they enjoy, and which have been cumulating 
for generations past. A writer calls this ch 
“drott compensatewi.” 

The Suleil favors sucha tax upon two con- 
ditions: First, that the tax be moderate in 
umount and net mere than from one to two 
per cent of the net inceme earned by foreign- 
ers; and second, that they should be “compen- 
sated” by fwe which should facilitate or 
even impose upon them in case of need, the 
act of naturalization. It is contended that 
the invasion of France by strangers would 
become 1 source of strength rather than a 
source of weakness, if it were possible to 
make the said foreigners into French citizens. 
The course recommended is that it should be 
to the interest of foreigners to demand nat- 
uralization, and that they would thus be ab- 
sorbed into the great French nation. The 
Soleil thinks that the imposition of a special ! 
income tax would be a powerful means of 
bringing about what is desired, for many for- 
eigners would declare themselves as French 
citizens in order to escape the payment of this 
odious tax. The article in questiun continues: 

‘It is certainly unsatisfactory that the pop- 
ulation of the French should remain station- 
ary, while all the great countries which sur- 
round us, England, Germany, Italy, should 
see the number of their inhabitants increase 
With rapidity. But what can be done? It is 
no easy matter to change the meeurs of the 
French nation. People cannot be forced to 
marry on attaining a certain age, and any 
measures which might be proposed upon the 
subject would be treated with universal ridi- 
cule. But in according naturalization to for- 
eigners who reside in France, who gain their 
livelihood here, who are dependent upon us for 
their means of existence, and who, in conse- 
quence, have the same interest as ourselves in 
the maintenance of the tranquillity and pros- 
perity of the country, the French population 
might be increased by a million people. It 
must be understood that strangers are wel- 
come and will be received with open arms, 
but on the condition that they do not remain 
isolated in the midst of us.” 

ARNOLD DICKSON. 


RENTS ON THE BOWERY. 


The Views of a Man Who Pays $6,000 a 
Year to a Landlord. 

J. Schackman, tailor, Bowery near Broome 
street, was interviewed a few days ago bya 
STANDARD reporter in regard to Bowery 
rents. He said there was, asa rule, hardly a 
living to be made by Bowery storekeepers on 
account of excessive rents. After a man had 
a business established the landiord ran the 
rent up on him every time his lease expired. 
It was very seldom a lease could be had for 
more than three years, and in most cases the 
lease was but for one year. The rents on the 
Bowery he regarded as more unrexnsonable 
than in any other locality in New York. It 
was a cood retail business center, and that 
made it the field for agents and for shrewd 
men of some capital watchful for paying in- 
vestments in real estate. He knew of several 
persons who were going out of business this 
spring, as they did not make their rents. One 


was himself an owner of real estate situated 


in another part of the city, and as he ex- 
pressed it, was well enough off to live without 
working for another landlord. Mr. Schack- 
man thought that the average rent of 
a store on the Bowery, 22x80 feet, was 
$3,000 a year. This was without a basement 
or other room in the building. With short 
leases tenants put very little money on imn-. 
provements and disregarded sanitary condi- 
tions. The pace at which landlords went in 
putting up rents was much faster than the ad- 
vance in desirability of Bowery stores. The 
sole question was, what could the tenant pay. 

Mr. Shackman believed that in general the 
storekeepers tried to do as well as possible by 
their employes, but the enormous rents had 
tu be met on the first of the month. This was 
what made retailers open shop on Sunday 
ayainst the law, and caused them reluctantly 
to promise early closing to the labor unions. 

He himself pays $6,000 a year for 
one room, 40 by 60 feet, on the ground fivor. 

Mr. Shackman is himself a house owner and 
a close observer, and he believes he ean look. 
on the question of rents without bias in either 
direction. He says that if the working people 
ean find means of reducing the rents paid by 
business men, they will get sume of the money 
now going to landlords. A man in business 
paying $6,006 a year rent would, if it came 
down to $3,000, be in a position to give his em- 
ployes better wages. 


Malthus Illustraied. 
Correspondence New York Herald. 

CuatTTanooGa, Tenn., April 3.—A singular 
difticulty has arisen here as the result of the 
real estate boom which has prevailed for 
three months. Some time since a syndicate 
of capitalists purchased a large tract of land 
almost in the center of the city called Stone 
fort, Which on account of its rock and uneven 
condition has been allowed to become occupied 
at least two hundred small 
houses having been put up for their occu- 
These two hundred families since the 
new purchase have been notitied to vacate 
this property at once, and they will have to 
leave. There is not a vacant house in the city 
that they can get, and Chattanooga is now 
confronted with the problem cf what to do 
with 200 families who are turned out of house 
and home. 

The purchasers propose to improve the 
property, level it off and make it available 
for business and residences. The poor peo- 
ple will have to get off during the coming 
week, and what to do with them nobody 
knows. In several other portions of the city 
where property bas heretofore been occupied 
by poorer classes, and which property has 
passed into new hands, the tenants have also 
been ordered off to make room for improve- 
ments. Itis safe to say that during the com- 
ing week, if these notices are insisted upon, 
there will be hundreds of homeless families in 
Chattanooga, with no homes that they can 
rent. 


The Snug Ilarbor Trust,Yenrs Ago. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., April t.—The returns 
from Cineinnati and Chicago are grand. If 
the land refurm movement continues to 
guther headway another year as it has done 
in the past we shall be victorious. 

Ten years agu I published in the Anertcan 
Ship, anewspaper of New York,an exposure of 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor similar to yours in the 
last issue of THE Stanparp. I published one 
of Greenfeat’s financial statements, and 
showed that they only expended seventy-eight 
thousand out of a quarter of a million income 
in maintaining beneficiaries aud the rest went 
to swell the capital fund, and ut the rate they 
were going on it was only a question of time 
when they would own the whole city. The 
result of my agitution was to cause them to 
provide for double the number of inmates. I 
see by the statement you publish they are in- 
vesting in government bonds. I was a 
government official then, and they went to 
Washington and demanded iy head. 

KE. HEBERSMITH 
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RACK RENTS IN CHICAGO. 


What the Proprietors of Boarding Houses — 


aud Furnished Rooms are Forced to Pay. 
Chicazo Enquirer. 

There is a system of rack renting practiced 
upon a class of people in Chicago, which for 
cold-blooded robbery and inhuman ehoulish- 
ness equals in horror even the eviction scenes 
over which the humane element of all classes 
of people are so justly indignant. 
that the class of houses in Chicago used for 
furnished rooms and boarding houses 
almost as completely under the control of the 
moneyed aristocracy as the farming land of 
Ireland is domineered by its land robbers. It 
seems almost ineredible that there should. 
‘xist in a civilized country a class of people 
who could become so utterly lost to every 
sense of justice or. consistency as those who 
own and rent out the houses to which I refer. 


The rent of these houses has been ‘placed ! 


at such unreasonable figures, and is su en- 


tirely out of proportion to the earnings of } 


renters as to render 
it impossible for such people to eurry on 
their business with any heope of | success 
or even the prospect of a bare existence. 
I know a lady who has been keeping a flat of 
furnished rooms for four yearsona prominent 
street in the city, who expended at the begin- 
ning of her term $000 for furniture, and in ad- 
dition to four vears of laborious work in tak- 
ing care of her rooms, which have been oecu- 
pied for the most part of the time, she has 
been compeiled to draw upon other resources 
to keep up her expenses until several hundred 
dollars besides her earnings have been ab- 
sorbed by the exorbitant rent she has been 
compelled to pay. Another lady who has 
been renting a flat. in a very favored section 
of the city, which she furnished at a cost of 
$700 about four years ago, is paying more rent 
to-day than she is receiving from her rooms, 
and tellsme that she has often been compelled 


the business of the 


to do sewing to make up the deficitin her rent ! 


bill, which the business fails to supply.. I 
know another family keeping roomers where 
the lady and her three children are kept 
constantly at work in the business, and the 
rooms all occupied, and vet she is often com- 
pelled to draw for rent on the salary of her 
husband. 

But the most startling feature of the busi- 
ness, and one which humanity shudders to 
contemplate, is the fact that thousands of 
these furnished rooms are occupied by giris 
who work in factories and stores, whose wages 
are utterly insufficient for their support; many 
of them being driven to prostitution, thus 
converting a great number of places, even in 
respectable parts of the city, into secret 
houses of assignation. A lady has told me 
this of a highly respectable gentleman who 
owns the entire block in which her apartments 
are situated. She complained to the. gentle- 
man of the high rent she was forced to pry 
for her flat, and told him frankly that it would 


be impossible for her to rent from him at such : 


figures, and keep a respectable house, and 
that she would keep no other kind. The gen- 
tleman, or rather the fiend, coolly mformed 
her that she was too particular, and that he 
could give no reduction in rent, as much as to 
say: You must concede to my unreasonable 


‘demand for rent even if you have to ayail ; 


yourself of the fruits of prostitution to ob- 
tain it. 
The Right Gospel. 
The Royalton Minn., Banner, pointing out 
what wouid follow if land values were taxed, 


says: ‘“‘As fast as the landowner can make his 
land into grain, into cotton, into hemp, into 


vegetables, into sheep and horses and cattle | 
and houses and barns and pianos and organs, — 


that fast doves he approach the goal of his 
youthful dreams of comfort and prosperity. 
He will, rather than permit any of his land to 
go to tax sule, employ three men and teams 
where he now employs one. . His land wil! be 
made to produce thirty and forty bushels. of 
wheat to the acre where he now. barely 
squeezes out ten or twenty. He will pasture 
one cow onone acre in place of one on four 
acres. The whole ingenuity of the farmer 
and the inventor will be devoted tothat ideal- 
istic agricultural task, getting the most. out of 
little ground, instead of to getting a little out 
of the most ground. The millions thut are in- 
vested in real estate, which in the hands of 
speculators returd the growth of every coun- 
try, straggling “settlements” from New York 
to Portland, would be thrust into the channels 
of trade and become living arteries, carrying 
the life blood of employment and prosperity 
to every part of the body politic. The man 
who has a lot of unproductive real property 
will either let it go to tax sale, or. else he will 
build on it or garden it. He will have to make 
it produce something. Instead of hunting 
out objects for taxation, strike the shackles 
off both capital and labor. by makinz them 
free from taxation.” 


Keep.on. Thinking, Canada. 

Toronto (Ont.) Daily Globe. . “ 
In the discussion of Mr. Balfour's bill re- 

specting line fences between farms the’ 
“prejudice of county and township councils 
against absentee cwners of unoccupied land” 
was mentioned. It was said that loéal feel- 
| ing would utilize the proposed act to furee the 
fencing of vacant tracts, and thus put the 
absentees to expense. To us it seems thut the 
local Feeling is entirely right and sound... The 
county and township councils would. reccive 
power to levy special taxes on unoccupied 
tracts if our system of taxation were not 
radically wrong. The absentees are specu- 
lating in the unearned increment, i.e, in the 
work and outlay of wealth-producing farm- 
ers. The value added to vacant laad by 
adjacent settlement goes to reward holders 
who positively injure the neighborhood. 


They pocket as speculators a protit which be- | 


comes a tax for all time on those whe make 
the land productive. «An effective remedy 
for the grievance of farmers in this respect 


would be to tuke all municipal taxes. eit im- |! 


provements and put them all on the value of 
land minus improvements. When = farmers 
get their eyes wide open they will combine to 
impose land taxes in such a way as to destroy 
land speculation. 


Giod’s Goodness to Mr. R. M. Todd.. 
St. Paul, Minn., Globe. 3 


ALBERT Lea, March 26.—R. M. Todd, presi- 
dent of the Albert Lea steam mill company, 
is the recipient of a stroke of good fortune 
which he not only deserves and which he iil 

sensibly and generously use, but which the 
most. lucky favorites of fate would: consider 
themselves fortunate to seerre. Several-years 
ago he bought a tract of lund in the mountain 
wilcs of Arizona which gave some indications 


of silver bearing, and for. the past year has | 


been prospecting it, the results of which he 
connnunicated to ex-Senator Tabor and other 
bonanza millionaires of Colorado. They sent 
their experts to examine, and the report 
Was su certain of the richness of the rock that 
ona visit to Denver last week they cluscd a 
bargain with Mr. Todd) by which he has. their 
notes and bonds for $250,000, payable monthly 

within one year. Ex-Senator Tabor is. the 


ie uding purchaser, and his is the tirst name | 


signed to the netes and cuntract, which are 
now on deposit in the bank of H. D. Brown & 
Co., in this city. Besides this, Mr. Todd re- 
served an eighth interest in the mines. Ex- 
perts report that at least $1,000,000 of silver-. 
beariny rock is in sight. 


Organization in Minneapolis. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., April 4.—Our object is 
to organize a central Henry George club and 
then an auxiliary in every ward after the 
coming election to prepare the way for 1888. 
I have already got my own ward organized. 
ALBERT DOLLENMAYER, 
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AN ANTI-RENT AGITATION 
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York Wage Ww orkers, 
~A few weeks ago the Bakers! progressivg 
club passed a resolution by which its n ; 
bers pledged themselves to demand cf their 
landlords, on the Ist of May, 1 redluetion: of 
15 per cent in’ rents, . | 
trades represented «i: 
union would do the same. ince. Ee tae 
the subject has been tp for. discuss ; 
several of the sections cf the € 
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feoncne Kouce: districts of ‘the city - 
worked over... The opinion prevails, fiowe vy 
that it would requirea lone: time to organiza 
such a campaign of. house beycotiing, though | 
some who are pushing it believe tha xt it hag. 
merits which a strike against an employer 
has not, for the workingmen need nob stop: 
work to engage in it; there need be no fear o 
violence in connection with it; the law 


‘against boycotting cannot be. brought into 


cperation in connection with it, and tne ustial 
arguments against strikes which are’ eme. 
ployed by those who will net: st ike “aAnNOe 
very well be brought into play w ith regard ta 
it. Moreover, a movement of this character, 
it is said, SCOT not be for the pure .. 
pose of taking from any one, em 
ployer or employed, anythme that he 
had ever earned, for New York landlords 
with few exceptions are regarded. as taking 
advantage of the growth of the city to exact 
from tenants every cent the latter can pay, 

and they do this without any regard to merely ; 
fair returns for the capital izivested in. their 

real estate. Whenever a Iceality becomesa — 
center of increased population rents are put 
up by the landlords, and the. same course ig 
followed in consequence of any improvement | 
that should be of general benetit.. This isto bea 

expected, but those whoappreve of the planin 
question for fighting landlords desire to try _ 
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INTO BUSINESS. 


GOING 


EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOVES IN BEN 


FRANKLIN'S TRADE. 


Pee Printing Office of 1529 and That ef 
age7—What Are the Chances fer Priuters’ 
qgaient in New VYork—Old Saws That Will 
Not Anewer at the Present Day. 


A gauzy little story, with its big moral, 
qritten in the vein of the fictions printed in 
the Sunday school papers, was republished in 
fast week’s StaNDARD from the Independent. 
A Deserving Poor Workingman was walking 
homeward from work with a Sbiftiess and 
Eevious Workingman, when a Wealthy Gen- 
{leman rode by in a splendid carriage. De- 
serving Poor admired the tyrrout, and de- 
slared that he, too, should one day ride in his 
sarriage. But Shiftiess and Envious asked 
what right the Wealthy Gentleman had to 
five in such luxury and idleness, while he, 
who worked so hard, had nothing, and he said 
he believed he would all his days be next to a 
beggar. And Deserving Poor managed well, 
lived on less than he earned, became an hon- 
est contractor, and finally accumulated a 
large fortune. And Shiftless and Envious 
always kept himself poor by spending all his 
earnings. Then follows the moral of univer- 
sal application: ‘Workingmen in this coun- 
try, if they will practice industry and econ- 
omy, dispensing with all unnecessary ex- 

ses, and living on less thau they earn, will 
eradually become capitalists, to a moderate 
extent, at least, and some of them wil! become 
rich.” Lastly, a slap at the labor organiza- 
tions. 

Miss Pennyalmsgiver might spin this little 

rn to Polly Drudge and the simple young 
lady might believe it to be true, and the ig- 
norant menial might fall into a fit of penance 
over it at the thought of that dime which she 

tfor the only ribbon she bought last sea- 
gov. Or, old Professor Philanthropist might 
relate the story while visiting a charity 
school, and the bovs there would be edified 
by itand make good resolutions on the head 
of it. But in the workingman’s workuday 
life will it stand sifting? 

The inquiry as to whether skill, industry, 
sobriety and enterprise, unaided by patron- 
age or capital, have » fair chance for reward 
in this country, could be answered completely 
by taking up the list of cecupations as they 
are printed in the census reports and ascer- 
taining the relation of the wageworkers in 
eachto the empluying and wealth holding 
tlasses. Inmost of the mechanical occupa- 
tioas it would be seeu that the factory sys- 
tem has superseded all other systems, and 
that the factory hand is generally no more 
than an attendant ata machine or a worker 
at some subdivision of a branch of what was 
formerly a trade. The production of nearly 
all kinds of goods is in the hands of com. 
binations of manufacturers or monopolized by 
large firms possessing superior facilities for 
placing their articles upon the market. Labor 
saving machinery is taking the places of me- 
chanics and driving them into idleness or re- 
ducing them to the level of the unskilled. 

Let the printing business be taken for an 
example. There hangs on the walls of the 
office of the typographical union in New York 
the painting of a printing office of the vear 
1829. A pressman is at work ona Ramage 
hand press, and about the room are seen the 
appliances of that. day fer setting type, bind- 
ing books and ruling blank books. Perhaps 
ali the plant of such an office could have been 
bought for $2,000, and the pressman at work 
was capable, no doubt, of performing every 
process in the production of a book or news- 
paper, The man who made this sketch of the 
office in which he worked in 1824 is stil! living. 
The wails of the office of the typographical 
apiog are not large encugh te contain 4 
pictorial gallery of the many branches into 
which the trade of printing is now divided, 
and pictures would have to be added con- 
stantly to depict the rapidly changing pro- 
cesses in connection with the business. 

In 1870 the eight, ten or twelve cylinder 
press used in the press rooms of the daily 
newspapers was considered a marvelous ma- 
ehine. To feed the cylinder presses and the 
folding machines there were then emploved 
ina daily newspaper office in New York from 
twenty to fifty persons. The press now used 
in such an office feeds itself. prints, cuts into 
shects, folds and counts the papers. The 
seores of feeders who were formerly em- 
ployed in press rooms are now earning and 
saving, in order to become employers, in that 
indefinite haven of those ousted by ma- 
chinery—‘‘some other occupation.” If, as is 
acommon argument, machinery usually cre- 
ates more employment, this class of oper- 
atives have not found it to be so in their own 
business. Machine makers have not found a 
greater demand for their handiwork, either, 
in building new presses, for the machines of 
the latest design are.more simple in construc- 
tion than the older ones, and turn out many 
more finished sheets per hour. : 

In the book printing offices the presses o 
the new make are also capable of being run 
with less labor and of doing better work than 
those of the stvle in general use twenty vears 
ago. New folding machines and new sewing 
machines in the book bindery are throwing 
girls out of work and performing in a day a 
guantity of work that formerly took up a 
week. In Jarge binderies the work of binding 
bovks is subdivided to such an extent that an 
Operative working at the trade toils fur vears 
ata single subdivision of it, such as emboss- 
ing, rounding, backing, cutting, pasting or 
sewing. Forty years ago a bovkbinder could 
have set himself up in business with $150. To- 
day the necessary machinery for « modest 
bindery cosis at least $5,000. In blank book 
manufacturing, improvements in machinery 
have been made within ten years that render 
it unprofitable for some machinery construct- 
ed previously to be worked at all. In other 


‘words, the owner of a small blank book 


factory, operating with his old style machines, 
would lose more money the more he worked, 
andif he bad the energy, skill and business 
talents of a tiptop captain of industry, he 
would go to ruia so much the sooner. Jt 
would be as if a man Were to stuart to ride on 
horseback to San Francisco in order to save 
tar fure and put upat the highest priced 
dotels on the way. 

Type composing machines are iu use in half 
8 dozen Jarge offices ws New York. While it 
is a fast compositor who can set. 10,00) ems a 
day, ateam of three machine operators can 
average 60,00) ems a day if working on re- 


print copy and not required to change the 


length of the lines. The first cost of the com- 


| posing machine and its liability to get out of 


Tepair stand in the way of its general adop- 
tion, but compositors generally take it for 
@rauted that a machine or a process may at 
any ume be invented which will take the 
place of the hund compositor iu plain type 
setting. 

There are establishments in the city where 
Mothing but presswork is done. - Scoti’s, 
fuming through from Spruce to Frankfort 
strect, has presses by the dozen at work 
Might and day, the forms being carted there 
froa numerous composing rooms scattered 
about the lower part of the city. It would be 


@ smart pressman who could run off work on 


@single press in a smuil office at aslowa 
Fale as one of Scott's presses can do it. 

All who know anything at all of the 
Weekly press of the country are aware that 
bundreds of the smulier papers are printed 
On one side in a large city establishment and 
Supplied to their proprietors at a cost but 
little above that of white puper, as the same 
‘Matter appears in many of them, and the 
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printing these papers repay the cost of the 
work. This class of newspapers are known 
to the trade as “patent insides.” Within five 
years another process has played havoc 
among compositors. Stereotype plates are 
sent by express from several cities to the 
country press, the plates being but the eighth 
of an inch thick, and fitted into the forms 
on movable and adjustable bases. Tele- 
graphic news matter is thus prepared and | 
forwarded in the morning for points within 
150 miles of New York, arriving in time for 
use in the evening papers. Miscellaneous 
matter goes more slowly, but reaches many 
more papers. This plate matter is recog- 
nized by the union printers as capable of 
irretrievable damage to the craft both in 
diminishing wages and lessening opportun- 
ities for obtaining work. There have been 
Many hewspapers started in small towns 
through tie means of plates. These little 
towns wi!l soon be sending out a horde of 
hal{-taught and low-priced compositors, for 
small country offices but rarely have employ- 
ment for journcymen. The larger weeklies 
and the daily papers of the third-rate cities 
also use plate matter, the effect being to in- 
crease the size of the papers somewhat, but 
at the same time to lessen on the whole the 
amount of work for compositors. Another 
use for plate matter, and one which is a 
menace to the scale of ways, is that in case 
of strike it can be relied on to fill up the 
forms. 

In addition to the changes in the New York 
printing office growing out of new methods 
and improved machinery, the work of the 
trade has been split off into many divisions, 
and, with few exceptions, each of these di- 
visions is monopolized by a few houses, the 
monopoly being established and controlled 
through the possession of facilities not at- 
tainable by a beginner. Who would think 
to-day of entering into the business of manu- 
facturing schoo! books in the face of the pool 
supplying the country with them and employ- | 
ing the usual modes of a pool ia crushing 
opposition? What working printer would 
dream of starting a daily newspaper or a 
monthly magazine after looking over the list 
of failures in these lines during the past ten 
years? The savings of a printer’s lifetime 
would be unequal to the purchase of a single 
press in a daily newspaper office. No com- 
biuation of merit and genius can cope with 
the problem of competing with the fou | 
large theatrical printing offices of the city, its 
three color printing firms, its half dozen law 
printing establishments, or its three railway 
printing houses. Once or twice in a de- 
cade talent, character and capital unite 
and successfully build up a new | 
printing office in’ New York. This is 
usually done, however, through large 
capitalists seeking investments for their 
money and compelling offices already estab- 
lished to yield a share of their patronage 
and in part release their grip upon the in- 
creasing volume of work in the way of print- 
ing. Again, some enterprising persons | 
may perceive apart from the common line of ! 
work a little uced for a new office that may | 
in time grow tobe a great office. This isin | 
the direction for the exercise of a business 
talent that is much vaunted and flattering to 
self—foresight—and_ the printers who have 
believed that they had that talent and had | 
discovered a need are surprising in number. | 
As a consequence there are ex-proprictors of 
printing offices at the case in every office in 
the city. Taking the waste of capital and 
the wages that might have been carned if 
these ex-proprietors had never made their | 
business ventures, the aggregate loss to the 
working members of the printing fraternity, | 
through unsuccessful attempts to become em- ; 
ployers, will bear comparison with what has | 
been thrown away by the shiftless. 

Several managers of printing offices have | 
lately been interviewed by the writer in rela- 
tion to the question of building up a paying 
establishment. Mr. T. J. Rooney, manager cf 
the Concord Co-operative company, 40 Cen-- 
tre street, pays $300 a vear rent for an estab- 
lishment now having about $5,000 worth of 
material in it. He had lately sought better 
quarters in his neighborhood, but found noth- 
ing that rented under $1,200 which answered 
his purposes. He had had his eye on a new 
building near by, while it was in course of 
coustruction, and thought he might take in it 
a room 25 by 7 feet. But its rent turned out 
to be $2,000a year. Mr. Rooney thinks that 
$30,000 is required to set up an office which 
cun expect to compete in any of the larger 
lines of the printing business. Mr. McWil- 
hams, of Elm street, said that he thought 
250,000 might start a book printing oftice. 
The sinaller offices generally made barely a 
living over their rent, which was sure to rise 
if the office depended on its locality for its 
good will. He had once gone toa place that was 
worthless for any one else, but as soon as he 
had made it pay the rent was run up toa 
point that compelled him to remove. Mr. 
Cc. G. Burgoyne, whose large business 
has been built up in the past fif- | 
teen years, said there was §80,000 invested in 
his office. An office that could bid for work 
of any class might be established for $150,000; 
but in order to do all kinds of work a quarter 
of a million would be needed. The day of 
the small printer hud gone by. He bad a 
number of ex-proprietors working for him. 
He made money by doing quick work in a 
“flexible” office. His hands could be trans- 
ferred from one department to another, 
and thus an immense amount of work done at 
a low cost. He does work for a dozeo smaller 
offices. His landlord had raised’ his rent 
promptly on the expiration of his lease. 
Landlords give printing offices short leases, 
Mr. William J. Kelly, the publisher of thie 
Model Printer, thought that it was hardly 
practical to decide upon any figure as the 

| 
| 


“amount necessary to set up the plant of a 


complete printing office. The division of the 
trade into branches prevents any one from at- 
tempting to follow them all, either as em- 
ployer or employe. Nearly all the owners of 
small offices are at a standstill or going back- 
ward. Rent takes their profits, 

In all, there are about: 200 printing offices in 
New York, a large majority of them, how 
ever, being small concerns, doing commercial 
printing and employing only a few persons. 

In New York the compositors number about 
4,000. The piece hands in the book trade do 
not average 613 a week the year round. The 
morning newspaper piece hands average $16 
a week, and before getting a regular situa- 
tion a compositor will very often wait two 
years in the position of a substitute. <A large 
proportion of printers do not obtain work 
regularly. 

The complete printing office of 1829, with its 
few primitive tools, is no longer in existence. 
From it have sprung daily newspaper offices, 
book printing offices, job offices, binderies, 
blank book factories, iithographing, engrav- 
ing, label and color printing estublishments. 


- The wage worker is now seldom successful in 


becoming an employer. The men are as good 
as they were in old times, but conditions have 
changed. But in 1887 the goody-goody press 
and public teachers who are either ignorant 
men or falsifiers are still telling the pretty 


little stories and repeating the stale and in- 
applicable maxims of 1829. 


An Organization in Portchester. 

A number of citizens of Portchester, N. Y., 
in sympathy with the great refurm which THE 
STANDARD advocates, recently associated 
themselves iuto a club for mutual inteliectual 
improvement, and will shortly open a room 
where entertainments and debates can be 
held. John McMackin has recently visited 
the town ard made a stirring speech befvure 
the ussuciation. The officers are: Andrew 
Moore, president; William Coddington, secj 
retary and John Wasson, treasurer. The 
executive committee ere: Thomas Whaler, 
Michael McCoy, James Roach, Thomas Burke, 
John Lyon, J. Henry Schmell and Fred Hup 
pert. 


THE S 


PLANTATION LIFE TO-DAY. 


Industrial Slavery Far Mere Cruel Thau 
That Existing: Before the War. 

A short time ago the writer visited a large 
sugar plantation called Cote Blanche, situ- 
ated upon an island of the same name, in St. 
Mary’s parish, La., which may be taken as a 

gair specimen of existing plantations in Loui- 
siana. 

Cote Blanche is owned by a resident of New 
Orleans, who leases it to another resident of 
New Orleans, who in turn employs an over- 
seer, who directs the laborers. The overseer 
lives in a large frame dwelling near the 
hovels of the laborers. 

These hovels are arranged on both sides of 
a long street. Each consists of two rooms, 
one used as kitchen, dining room, and, in 
fact, general living rocm, and the other for 
sleeping. They are built of ordinary boards, 
loosely put together, whitewashed on the out- 
side, and dirty as pigstys inside. Some of 
them are occupied by negroes; others by white 
men. Most of the occupants have their 
families with them, and as many as seven or 
eight human beings live in a single hut, to- 
gether with dogs, pigs, turkeys and other 
animals. The exact wages paid to these peo- 
ple itis impossible to state, but that their earn- 
ings are small muy be inferred from their way 
of living. Their clothing is mainly rags; their 
food is pork and black bread anda mixture 
called coffee, a diet one dose of which would 
killa millionaire. Their only luxury consists 
in smoking vile tobacco. Their privileges are 
working all day when in health, being kicked 
out when sick, and buying, on pain of instant 
dismissal, everything they use at the planta- 
tion store, which is owned by the master. 
Their liberty consists in freedom to die 
wherever and whenever they elect, this being 
a matter of the most absolute unconcern to 
any one in the world except the immediate 
families of the poor wretches, while itis a 
matter for rejoicing ou the part of the starved 
creatures who fill the vacancies, 

Before the war slaves hada value. They 
were often beaten and ill-treated, and in 
many instances had to be goaded to their 
work by the slavedriver. But generally 
speaking, the slaves enjoyed life. They had 
no cares; they were housed, fed, clothed, and 
when sick taken care of until their recovery. 
The master was to some extent responsible 
for their well being. Each one was person- 
ally known to him and his family, and in their 
old age they were not worked. Their life, 
compared to that of those who to-day take 
their places, was us heaven to hell. The 
difference is that those to-day have no value; 
the desire on the part of the muster to get a 
comfortable hving out of their exertions has 
given place to a rapacious greed to get all 
out of them that the limit of human endur- 
ance will allow; no need now to flog them; 
the fear of starvation is a sufficient incentive. 
Every avenue of escape is so monopolized 
that countless uumbers stand ready at a 
moment's notice to step into vacant places. 
Now the ownership is not personal. The 
master does not knuw his slave by face or 
name. If the slave falls sick and can pay for 
a doctor himself, well and good; if not, it 
would be preposterous to expect the master 
to pay for one for him. And then again, it is 
a philanthropic action on the part of the 
master to give employment to the workman 
and thus offer a fellow being the opportunity 
to avoid death by starvagjon! 

The owner of this island lives in New Or- 
leans. He receives a large rent from the mau 
who Ieases his land. The latter also lives in 
New Orleans. Neither does a stroke of work. 
Both live handsomely, surrounded by every 
luxury. The slavedriver or overseer, em- 
ployed by the man who leases the land, re- 
ceives a compensation, but does no work ex- 
cept to direct the slaves. Where does all this 
wealth come froin? A child whose ideas were 
not all confused bv the modern political 
economy would say it is created by the labor- 
ers in the bovels. Does it belong to the two 
New Orleans gentlemen? The law of the land 
savs it dues; the law of God says no! 

The two absentee landlords are indifferent 
as to how their money comes, and they leave 
everything to the sluvedriver, whose position, 
in part, depends upon his cruelty. But the 
responsibility is clear enough. It rests with 
the peuple of the United States, aud unless 
they look into these matters aud do some- 
thing to eradicate the evils that are now 
rapidly eating away our institutions and 
making the emancipation act a shallow joke, 
there will be a reign of terror in this land; for 
men can be goaded to desperation now just 
aus they were in the last century! 

Joun S. WALTERS. 


A jSlavery That Society Condenes. 


CincinnaTI, O., April 6.—Here is a part of 
an interview with ex-Governor Bookwalter of 
Ohio, by Guth (George Alfred Townsend), as 
published recently in the Enquirer of this 
city: 

“How came vou, as an Ohio man, to be in- 
terested in Kansas and Nebraska?” 

“It is u mutter of speculation, or rather 
of investment, for I never’ sell anything. 
A good deal of that jand was for sale 
very cheap. Much of it cost no more than 
seventy-five cents an acre. It was not invit- 
ing lovking land. because it seemed to be a 
light sandyish svil. That was my first im- 
pression, and therefore I did not buy above 
20,000 acres of it. Looking up the question of 
suils, however, I found that beneath the sandy 
surface was the primordial or basic soil, 
which 1s the richest on the globe. I hastened 
to buy some more land, and when I got about 
60,000 acres they shut down on me and would 
not sell any more. The railroad companies 
found that they had too good a thing.” 

“How do you manage that land?” 

“TL keep an agent there all the time, who 
looks after vothing else. I put out the land 
on leasehold; some of it pays me $2 an acre 
per annum, which did not cost that amount.” 

The natvete with which Bookwalter nar- 
rates how he bas an income of $2 per year 
per acre from land that cost him less than 
half that is simply charming! It fills one 
with chagrin to think that society can look on 
such a systeni with admiration. If Bookwal- 
ter published to the world that he owned a 
lot of slaves, who are working his western 
lands for him, and that off their labor he and 
his family lived, society would be shocked at 
the heartlessness and brutality of the thing. 
But this is different! 

B. C. KEE LER of Chicago. 


Land Reform in New Zealand. 


Charles Clayton of Westport, New Zealand, 
an ardent advocate of the common right to 
land, recently sent a letter to Robert Stout, 
the premier of the colonial government, re- 
questing bim to introduce a radical land 
reform bill into the house of representatives, 
having for its purpose the destruction of land 
monopoly and the abolition of all taxes save 
a single land tax. The premier replied that 
it would be impossible fur him to draft such a 
bill and said: “The subject is one that can- 
not be settled in an off-hand manner. It re- 
quires grave consideration, and it) wants 
more; it requires the popular mind to be 
trained to the fact that land is not like other 
property, and that the state has rights over 
land which it cannot. possess over personal 
property. No doubt tie agitation which is 
going on by Henry George and others, how- 
ever one may differ with them, will be 
productive of good.” 


A Plan for Political Orgauization. 
Uriah B. Thomas of San Francisco has 
issued in handy beok form a proposed plan 


for political organization in the form of a 
party constitution, the provisions of which 
may be usefully -onsulted by political organi- 
zation committees. : 


Hew He Ie Crushed to the Wall by the In- 
crease ef Rent. 

San Antonio, Tex., April 4.—There is a 
class of people who, as a body, are as much 
interested in the struggle for social reform as 
are the toiling masses below them. I refer to 
the small tradesmen. For a number of years, 
through personal contact and community of 
interest, I have had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing their hard struggle to keep their heads 
above water. Yet few realize what the real 
cause of their trouble is. They ignore the 
fact that as the opportunities of finding em- 
ployment are diminishing and the return for 
such exertion decreasing year by year those 
who would be their customers have less and 
less with which to make purchases. Hereand 
there, one more intelligent than another, has 
found that he is paying a rent out of propor- 
tion to the business he is doing; that the inter- 
est on borrowed money is too hich: that the 
overcharge on goods he is compelled to buy 
on credit, is enough to prevent bim from ever 
making any headway. But the majority 
seem to have no idea of the fundamental 
causes of therr endless slavery. Some even 
imagine that the workingmen’s fight is not 
theirs. “If the laborer would only quit strik- 
ing and keep at work,’ they say, “our busi- 
ness would not be so bad.” 

As things are now, the small tradesman is 
very much overworked and care laden. From 
fouricen to sixteen hours a day he is obliged 
to be at the orders of any five cent customer, 
und he has no time for regular meals. His 
profits are not fixed, and he is unable to say 
what will be left to reward his exertions until 
close on to rent day, as much depends on the 
state of business during the last few days. 
Business may not come, but rent day surely 
will come. The landlord in the meanwhile 
watches keenly how his tenant improves his 
business, and does not fail to take advantage 
of the first opportunity to raise his rent. The 
wholesale dealer will only consent to renew 
his mortgage on the retailer's steek at two or 
three per cent advance, and so the fines in- 
crease as the unhappy smali dealer becomes 
more helpless. But they are still blind to the 
eause of their troubles, and hope that times 
once more will become flush, though in what 
way they cannot tell. Some would like to 
get out cf business if they could and go back 
to their craft, but the ranks are overcrowded. 
Some would lke to till the soil, but the prices 
at which speculators hold land prevent them. 
Every natural opportunity is cut off from the 
needy, everywhere toll must be paid to some- 
body. So the man remains in his store trying 
to increase his profits by selling adulterated 
woods or cheating on the weight. 

God knows itis not always cupidity that 
inakes him do that. It is a matter of ‘‘to be 
or not to be.” He wants to keep his name 
out of the bankruptcy court; he wants to pay 
the exorbitant rent; he wants to pay the ad- 
ditional two or three per cent on the note he 
must renew; he wants to prevent the jobber 
from selling him out and putting his family in 
the street. For much of that poisoning, for 
much of that cheating thev are responsible who 
have inclosed or barred the avenues to 
hature’s riches. 

As Jong as some have the land for which 
others are compelled to compete so long will 
this grinding of the small dealer continue, 
and as the competition becomes more intense 
so will bis positiun become more and more 
precarious. His salvation lies in studying the 
great economic questions and in making 
common cause with the lubor party, which is 
really fighting his battle. 

Epwarp Farrvirw. 


LANDGRABBING IN DAKOTA. 


A Land Owner Tells How Speculation ts 
Going on There. 

Lynvx, Mass., March 51.—I have resided for 
the past ten years in Dakota territory. For 
two years Twas clerk of the court for the 
Fifth judicial district, county of Walworth, 
und Ican testify that the hand of the land 
speenlater is heavily felt in all parts of that 
great territory. Allalong the lines of the 
railroads there are little villages and towns 
surrounded by thousands of acres of rich, un- 
occupied land, and the emigrant is told that 
he must move on further west if he would find 
free land. And so the great crowd of hunters 
after government claims travel over hundreds 
of miles of unused land lying near churches, 
schools and settlements, until the end of the 
railroad is reached, and even then they must 
go some distance before they find themselves 
beyond the jurisdiction of the speculator. In 
the spring of 1883 I went into central Dakota, 
a part of which was then unsettled and al- 
most unknown, nd selected Walworth county, 
facing the Sioux reservation on the Mis 
souri river, as my place of abode. There 
were forty inhabitants in the county, 
which had been organized the fall before. 
The county is a large one, containing 
about 700,000 acres. At the present time there 
is not a railroad within its limits; there is not 
asettlement containing 100 inhabitants, and 
the population of the whole county is less 
than 1,400. You might say “here is an excel 
lent opportunity to obtain a fine choice of 
land.” But this is not so. Of the 700,000 
acres there are but about, 125,000 acres left, 
and this isthe forest land. Speculators, seat- 
tered from St. Paul, Minn., to Portland, Me.,. 
own the greater part of the county, and are 
quietly waiting for the railroad, the settle- 
ments und the population to put a value on 
their now worthless ground, and so tre poor 
land hunter must travel through this sparsely 
settled country before he can tind hind which 
is stilkin government hands and whieh is tit 
tu live upon. 

A copy of the records of the county clerks? 
books of many of the counties wouid make 
interesting reading, and weuld) show with 
what rapidity Dakota farms are passing into 
the hands of speculators “in futures.” 

C. L. PAINKIHAM. 


The Testimouy of a Ruildcr. 

The Washington, D. C., Star prints the fol- 
lowing interview with a pruininent builder of 
that city, C. C. Martin: “iL don’t think,” said 
Mr. Martin, “the prospects for this vear are 
as good as last. Why? Weil, it may be that 
the weather hus something to do with it, but 
the real reason is—the speculators. Why, 
they’ve tied the builders bund and foot. They 
have bought up everything. Builders to-day 
can’t buy any land in this city for a price that 
would warrant them to build a decent house 
upon it. There's no profit forus in twenty- 
five thousand dollar buildings, because the 
people won't buy. There’s little or no demand 
forthem. Yes. The poor people are being 
crowded, gradually, into the outskirts of the 
city. Itis not because there are more rich 
people coming here to live, but that the specu- 
lators are holding land at twice the price it is 
worth. Thave seen this coming on for years. 
There is no way it can be remedied unless 
there should come a panic and ferce these 
people to sell. No, they don’t confine them- 
selves to any particular section, but they buy 
everywhere. You ean see this plainly in the 
northwest. Where fifty buildings were built 
there several years age, you will only see oue 
or two going up pow. ‘fake Sixteenth street, 
frum Massachusetts avenue to the Boundary, 
for instance. it has been suld and resold sev- 
eral times in the last’ year, but you see but 
very few buildings being put up. We builders 
ean’t do anything. A moderate house should 
cust about $4,000, but the lut nowadays costs 
#),000, and when, as we must, we ask $7,000 
for the house, the people won't buy. They 
think we are swindling them, but it is not our 
fault It’s the speculators.” 
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THE SMALL TRADESMAN. WHAT WILL CERTAINLY CAUSE TROUBLE. | SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


before we can. do this we must concentrate all 
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The Great Prosperity ef the South Gocs ro | Rapid Spread of Socialistic Dectrines—Bis 


Enrich the Land Owners. 


Caicaco, Ill., March 26.—The Morristown 
(Tenn.) Pilof reprints from another paper: 

“There is one danger that may pessibir 
cause some trouble in the growing industritl 


prevent it. The rapid rise in the value of 
real estate and the large increase in conse- 
quence in house rents mist necessarily be 
very seriously felt by mechanics, . Either 
ther wages must be. proportionately n- 
creased, thus enlarging the cost of manu- 
factured goods, or they will be driven to seek 
work elsewhere, unless a remedy ‘can he 
found. To secure a prosperous and contented 
laboring class there must not only be cheap 
rents, but also the opportunity of purchasing 
homes at moderate prices. The south cannot 
afford to ignore this question. If real estate 
is to continue on the upward move within the 
limits of these citres, then: there must be pro- 
vision made for reaching the suburbs by 
cheap transportation, and there arrange- 
ments must be made whereby the workmen 
can secure haimes.” ; 
Here is a note of alarm right from the 
center of that new south, whose amazing pros- 
perity of late is a subject: of constant com- 
ment; and it serves.asan excelient Hlustration 
of the effects of private ownership of Janel. 
Here is a town favorably situated aud enjoy- 


ing a boom; population is increasing, factories” 
is flourishing, land. 


are starting, business 
values are rising and everything is lovely; 
but it lovks asif the land monopclizer was 
going to get all the benetit. Land bas been. 


valueless, living cheap and Sabor cheap. 


Capital comes -in to take advantage of these 
conditions, to benefit itself and to benefit the 
laborer, Who in turn will benefit all industries 
with his mereased expenditures, when the 
landowner steps in and wants the greater 
part of the fruit of that increased industry; 
not for any good which he does the town, and 
not for any good which he does the laborer, 
but simply because he has exclusive control 
of that without which capital and labor can- 
not engage in production—the Jand.. The in- 
jury tothe town is manifest. Arrangements 
must be made for cheap homes for the work- 
inymen ti the suburbs. This will be «a good 
thing for the suburban land holder, but in 
what way will the conditions be changedt 
Perhaps the editor thought that the suburban 
lund owner, not being so favorably situated 
as his city rival, would be contented with a 
smaller blackmail upon the laborer for grant- 
ing him the privilege of sufficient land on 
which to build a home. The time will come 
when people will understand that high prices 
of real estate do not constitute prosperity, 


and they will take land out of the speculative | 


market. H. D. 


TAXES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Speculation tn Vacant Lots Aided by Low 
Assesaments—LHow Enterprise is Punished. 


On Monday of last week eightcen vacant 
lots belonging to the estate of Chester A. 
Arthur were sold at auction in the real es- 
tate exchange. These. lots are on the north 
side of 147th street between Ninth .or St. 
Nicholas avenue und Tenth avenue. They 
were sold in pieces to suit, from one Jot up to 
seven, and brought a total of $95,475, or an 
average of $5,300 per lot. They stand in the 
assessment books in the tax offiee as being to- 
day worth $1,500 apiece or $27,000 in all, ‘and 


on this amount, twenty-eight per cent. of their. 


real value, the city and state collect taxes. 

A few days later fourteen vacant lots on 
185th street, frem Fourth to Madison avenues, 
sold for $49,000, or say $3,500 per lot. They 
are assessed at 818,000, an average of $1,285, or 
say thirty-seven per cent of the value as shown 
by the sale. ‘Looking now at the sales of im- 
proved property auctioned last week, it ap- 
pears that on Thursday several parcels be- 
longing to the Hopkins’ estate were auctioned, 
among them a six-story brick and iron store 
on the uortheast corner 
Mercer streets. It brought $121,000. Turn- 
ing tu the assessmeut books, this  prop- 
erty is found to be valued and taxed at 
$65,000, or say fifty-four per cent. of its 
real value... Another piece of property, 
also belonging to the Hopkins estate, being 
the five story brick store 25x100, No. SL White 
street, between Elin and Cortlandt alley, 
brought 349,900. It is ussessed at $25,000, or, 
say fifty per cent of its value. The same day 
a four-story brick and stone dwelling, 20x99, 
at 116 East Thirty-seventh street, between 
Lexington and Fourth avenues, was sold for 
$55,000. It is assessed at $16,000, or, say 
forty-six per cent of its value. 

The cases instaneed are fairly representa- 
tive. On the onc hand business buildings, im- 
proved real estate in the heart of the busmess 
and improved part of the city and a dwelling 
in the heart of the residence part; om the other 
hand, empty lotsin parts of the city already in 
demand fcr residence purposes, but held out of 
Use on speculation. The builders or buyers of 
the houses are taxed on the value of their 
lund and again on the value of their houses, 
the assessed value being about fifty per cent 
of the real market value. The men who own 
the empty lots have no. building ‘tax to pay, 
andin assessing thei lots the assessors fur: 
ther encourage them to hold their lots.out of 
use by valuing them at, say thirty-three and 
one-third per cent only of their market price. 

Now is the Time for Education, 

EVANSVILLE, lid., April §.—When T left the 
reprblican party in 1874, I did so fuily con- 
Vineed that there was no hope of correcting 
abuses within the party. And. this I believed. 
to apply with equal force to the demucratio 
party. a | 

Since then [have done all within my power 
to. promote the interests of the producing 
chisses by working for the success of the 
greeuback party. But as long ago as 1884 1 
wdyvocated-the adoption of the following na- 
tional platform: “Free iand, free Jabor, free 
currency, free commeree.”. And Lam af the 
ophuon now that the land reform party. will 
go into the campaign of 1888 with a platform 
incorporating these four-planks and no mere, 
adopting the name of. “national free: soil 
party,” it will poll ever a million votes, and 
in 1S92 will elect the president of these United 
States and take gontrol of the goverument. But 


our efforts fur the agitation of the land; labor 
and currency question. [- find that a-great 
many landiess. laburing people are tHehting 
this new fund cospelon the ground. that it is 
a contiscation scheme by which they will lose 


them all, notwithstanding the facet. that they: 


have nothing tu lose. But’ who can. blame 


them? For generations our present false sys-: 


tem has been taught until it is looked ‘upon, 
not only by the unthinking masses, but the so- 
called educiterl chisses. also, as the best. and: 
only safe system of goverummental eoonomy 
conceivable. CH. WESSELER, 


ried inn mee ngy terrae tment Ea | ly 


That-Gwicien Soup Spring. 
BROCKWAYVILLE, Pa... Mare 28.—In. THe 
Stanypanp of March 26 is. reference to oa 


chicken soup. spring in the west, which some 


one tells of; and the inference is made that 
were such springs plentifuland: thus bubbled 
forth nutritious chicken. soup, the pour: and 
hungry would net be better off if some one 
could stand by und say, ‘This is mine. 
me before you take auy of this chieken soup.” 

Now there.isa facet to substantiate. this in- 
ference. At Carsun, Nev., is a spring, twenty 
fect square, frum which flows a hot: mineral 
water, which, seasoned with pepper and salt, 
is, by inany, said to taste like warm chicken 
beotli, though the chicken part secined tev me 
somewhat imaginary. And there is an uwner 
of the spring, who really collects a fee from 
visitors for the privilege of drinking from 
the spring which nature supplies. 

B H. BurTiter 
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centers of the south, unless steps are takeu to 


Pay. 


marck’s InetYectun] Opposition. 
Special to The Standamt, 

BorpDeaux, Apri 2—The last elections for 
the reichstay have gone to prove that social- 
many since the war of 870-71. The number 
of votes cbtuined by the members. of the 


socialist party. in Berlin. only: amounted. te 
In ISS? the number has beeu:in-. 


2,058. in LST2. 
ereased to #259, and. it is asserted that im 
connection with the clections of Feb. 21 lust 


ihe votes given to the socialist candidates 


throughout Germany attained a grand total 
of nearly a million. [It can be safely said that 


socialism, already master of the capital, is 


firmly rooted in the great: industrial centers 
of Germany, and is daily gaining ground. 
The socitlist deputies will not be more nu- 
merous in the recently elected reichstag than. 
they were in the cold one.. The group may, 
perbars, even. be nunierically: weaker. But 
what is worthy of remark is the progress that 
socialistic doctrines have made inthe country. 
Socialistic doctrines have taken a much firmer 


hoid—-this is now clearly demonstrated—upon 


the working population in Germany than has 
been ‘the case in any other country in Europe. 


- What will be the upsbot if the. progress of 


German sucialism continues in the same. pro- 
portion, and if the rural population, follow- 
ing the urban popwation, give their active 
support to the same. principles? Will the em- 
pire remain secure? Will not the politicians 
of that country find that the danger from 
within will become in the near future greater 
than the danger from without?: — rag 

Prince Bismarck, with his accustomed pene- 


tration, has long seen the importance of the. 


socialistic movement in Germany, and has en- 
deavored to deal with it. It was with the 
view of quicting the demands of the socialists. 
that he enacted the law of the 2Ist of October, 
1878. Believing that a purely defensive policy 
would not be sufficient to allay the feeling that 
existed he sought a meaus.of giving satisfac- 
tion to the working classes in ameliorating the 
conditions of their existence. He first turned. 
his attention toward the industrial and com- 
mercial policy of the nation, and in pursuance 
of his plans brought about the revision of the. 
treaties.of commerce. An impulse was thus 
civen to every branch «f iadustry.. Wages 
rose, and the laboring. people. necessarily felt 
the benefit. The chancellor desired not mere- 
ly to advance the. financial condition of the 


{ working classes, but aiso to insure their secur- 


ity by guaranteeing them against the risks 


which might arise in the exercise of their call- 


ing. Inthe message addressed to the reich- 
stag in November, 1651—a message which was 
inspired by Prince Bismarek—the emperor an- 
nounced that a law was. to. be. introduced 
which would insure workmen in case. of .acei- 
dents arising in connection with their. work, 


and which was also destined to give relief ta 


those who, in consequence of old age or in- 
firmity, were unable to earn their daily bread. 
An elaborate system of social reforms was 


submitted to the. representatives. of the Ger~ 


man empire. The project was. eventually 


voted, after a long discussion, and in. 1884 a 


compulsory system of insurance .against acci- 
dent wis enforced upon the laboring classes, 
At the present moment this law relating ta 
accident insurance is operating in 243,974 es- 
tablishments, in which considerably more than 
three million workmen are employed. The 
task of organizing a truly effective system 
Was a most ditHeult one, but, owing to the ac- 
tivity of the German administration, the 
legions of difficulties were overcome, and the 


law rendering, insurance on the part of work-- 


men obligatory is nuw in operation in almost 
every town throughout the empire. 


But the question may be asked, Will this. 


law give satisfaction to the people interested, 


and will it produce the magic social effects 


which M. de Bismarck hoped for? Actual 
facts do not seem to support this view. The 
einpluyers of labor seem to meet the charges. 
which the law imposes upon them without 
complaint: but-the workmen regard the mea- 


ger pension to which they are entitled, and. 


which is only sufficient to prevent their dying 


of hunger, as being totally inadequate. They 


lone for the times when, in case of accident, 
they could bring an action against their em- 
ployers and obtain substantial damages. For- 
Inerly an accident was a means by which a 
workman could obtain a small capital sufficient. 
to establish him in some modest business. This 
chance no longer exists; and it is questionable 


if.the compulsory insurance clauses have not 
‘been the means of spreading discontent. One 


thing is certain, since this. bill was passed. in 
July, 1854, the canse of socialism has exe 


hibited symptoms of rapid development. 


ARNOLD DICKSON, 


HOW LAND SPECULATION IS ENCOURAGED, 


Aud the Way in Which Thrift and*Industry 
are Discourayzed,. 


CurcaGco, Ill, April 2.—aAs showing the ex- 


tent to which speculation in land is encouraged. 


by our present system of taxation, the figures 

which I have just received from the county: 

tax collector are interesting and instructive. 
T live in a suburb near Chicago, in a house. 


worth about 232,200, standing on a lot worth 
-$500 in the 


market. There are but three 
houses in the block, the remainder being held. 
for speculation... My property is assessed for: 
purposes of taxation at $270, which 1s about 
one-tenth of its value. The taxes for the cur- 


rent year thereon ure $24.66, more than 9 per 


cent on the assessor's’ valuation, ‘but only 
about nine-tenths of one per cent on its real 


value. Ido not complain of the- amount of’. 


the tax, but the system of assessing is idiotie 
and absurd. : 
The vacant lots lying around me are worth 


as much as mine—fully $500. The valuation 
placed upon therm for purposes of taxation is 
just $14. My house is assessed at about one-. 


tenth of its value; the vacant speculative 
property adjoining is assessed at about one~- 
thirty-lifth of its value, a marked discrimina- 
tion in favor of the poor speculator, without 
which, perhaps, he would have to sell off 
some of iis lots at their present value. Ia 
other words the: rate of taxation on the 
$1u00 of real value on vacant lots held for 
speculation ig S2.64:.on our homes, $9.13. I 
wonder they don’t take the whole tax off the 
vacant property and put it on houses. This 
would: be certain to please the land specu- 
luter, enabling bim to hold bis land indefl- 


und the whele system. seems to be run in his 
interest. 

iv is time a change was made in our systems 
of raising revenue, and Cook. county 1s ripe 
for-it. — H. D. 


The True Religion. . 

published in THE. STANDARD containing the 
seutiments af Rev. C. M. Morse of New Castle, 
Pa., I feel drawn to him as if we belonged to 


‘| the sume house, ued more. especially ‘so as E 


have been a Methodist from. my- youth; and 
avhen [see ever so smulla spark of true gose 
pel light break in upon our woefully priest- 


ridden Methodist Episcopal church 1 cannot 


but say ‘“umen,” for I feel as though another 
Wesley was coming to the front. I, therefore, 
want to bold up. this minister’s bands. in the 
good work. ae eS 
And ulso, since the display of nobility in Dr. 
McGlynn’s setting bis face ugainst oppression 
in favor of the common brotherhoed of man, 


the Catholic church has a warmer place in my 


heart than ever before; and though quite om 
the western slope of life, L feel and hope that 
I shall live to. see the gospel of Christ become 
a verity in one broad: church, when, like old 
Simeon, I can say, ‘Set thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvae 
oe 3. ASPDEN, 


tion-” 


nitely, without any inconvenience whatever %. 


CAMDEN, N. J., April 11.—By the article. 
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JUSTICE TO THE ARCHBISHOP. 

The scandal which Archbishop Corrigan 
is causing by his attempts to reduce to 
slavish submission the clergy of his diocese; 
his evident determination, as far as in him 
lies, to crush out among the priests of New 
York all freedom of political conviction, 
and to use the authority of the Catholic 
church to support corrupt political cliques 
and to prevent any questioning of social 
wrongs, ought to arouse among Catholics 
far more serious thoughts than those 
which find expression in condemnations 
of the conduct of the man. That the in- 
dividual who now holds the position of 
archbishop of New York is too little a man 
for such an important place—that he lacks 
the intellectual grasp, the keen sense of 
justice and the popular sympathies needed 
in the official head of the Catholic 
church in the Jargest of American 
dioceses; that he displavs the vindictive- 
ness of the spoiled and petted miss, instead 
of the calm and kindly discretion of a man- 
hood ripened by experience of the struggles 
and trials of life, and by reatization of the 
vanity of selfish aims; and that he, by 
virtue of his office, a chief shepherd, seems 
anxious only that the wolves who fatten 
on his flock shall have full meals, is all true 
enough. But the important question is, 
how did such a man get inio such a place? 
The Catholic church in New York is pre- 
eminently the church of the poor. How is 
it that the local head of that church is 
such a svmpathizer with the rich that he 
wrenches authority to persecute those 
among his priests who dare to claim for 
the poor equally with the rich their 
heritage as children of God? These are 
questions of an importance that go far 
beyond any inatter of individual action or 
personal characier. 


The original constitution of the Catholic 
church is intensely democratic. Primitive 
Christianity was essentially a revolt of the 
poor against the rich, an assertion of the 
equality and brotherhood of all the chil- 
dren of a common Creator. It did not ap- 
peal to arms; it made its appeal to some- 
thing more potent, the consciences and the 
hearts of men. It was this that made the 
Roman masters of the world, with all their 
philosophical indifference to what their 
subject millions believed as to the nature 
of the gods or the destiny of the soul, per- 
secute so bitterly the adherents of a fuith 
which taught that the one true God 
was no respecter of persons, but that 
in His sight and in respect to His bouuty 
the poorest plebeiun and the richest pa- 
trician, the meanest slave and the 
proudest emperor, stood on an equal 
plane. To those whose ruthless luxurv 
was fed by the sweat and blood of embruted 
millions, this was “socialism, communism 
and anarchism” of the most dangerous sort, 
and men and women who professed such 
“destructive doctrines” as that of the com- 
mou fatherhood of God were torn to pieces, 
fed io lions,done to death in all the most cruel 
ways that a devilish ingenuity could con- 
ceive. But the blood of the mariyis was 
the seed of the church, and at last 
Christianity emerged triumphant from the 
long struggie. Then the rich and the high 
born made haste to profess it, and began to 
intrigue for its dignities, often so success- 
fully that, while the working priesthood 
stili sprang from the people and remained 
in sympathy with them, the high places of 
the church, where the spirit of aristocracy 
was powerful, came too often to be deemed 
the prerogatives of noble birth, and even 
when a man of the pecple rose to ecclesi- 
astical rank it was but to de received as a 
member of a ruling class. 

Against the long dominance of aristo- 
eratic ideas the spirit of democracy has 
slowly made its way; but itis a remarkable 
fact that in the country where democratic 
ideas have reached fullest development 
the organization of the Catholic church is 
even vet more essentialy aristocratic than 
im the Catholic monurchics of Europe. 


Two American bishops lave recently 
been made cardinals—inembers of that 
pody which clects the head of the Catholic 
shurch. Those who have read the news- 
paper accounuis of their installation will 
have noticed that each of these bishops on 
becoming a cardinal was required to take 
the titular pastorship of a parish church in 
Rome. This was something more than a 
mere form. It is as pastor of parish 
churches in the diocese of Rome that the 
cardinals are entitled to a voice in the se- 
fection of a bishop of Rome, who, by virtue 
of that office, becomes ithe head of the 
thurch. This assumption of Roman pastor- 
ships by Cardinals Gibbons and Tascliereau 
ls a survival of the ancient democratic 
usage by which the bishop was chosen by 
the priests of his diocese. 

But in the United States, where po- 
titical institutions are based upon dem- 


poratic ideas, the pricsts of a diocese 


are as completely ignored in the selec- 
tion of their bishop as though they did 
not exist. Just as the Catholic laymen 
oi the United States are powerless in the 
selection or retention of the priest whom 
they support, so in their turn the priests 
are powerless in the selection of the bishop 
to whom they are subject. 

Thus does it come about that a man of 
such ordinary capacity and of antecedents 
sv undistinguished as the present incumbent 
has become archbishop of New York. 
Such a man could never have been chosen 
or even nominated by the clergy of New 
York. They would no more have selected 
him to succeed Archbishop McCloskey than 
the parishioners of St. Siephen’s would 
have chosen Father Donnelly to succeed 
Dr. McGlynn. 


Archbishop Corrigan has never worked 
his way up the rounds of the ladder of ec- 
clesiastical promotion in which he stands 
so high. He has never been a parish 
priest, or even a curate. He has never 
had the opportunity to acquire the prac- 
tical knowledge of human nature and the 
warm sympathy with the poor and lowly 
that come to the priest whose daily life and 
ministrations bring him close to the hearts 
and lives of the people. His experience until 
he became a bishop was merely that of the 
schoolroom. From the life of the pupil 
he passed to that of the schoolmaster, with 
all its narrowing tendencies of undisputed 
sway over inferiors; and from a ruler of 
boys whose unquestioning obedience had 
accustomed him to regard himself as a 
superior being he was inflicted upon the 
Giocese of Newark, whence he was at 
length transferred to the devoted diocese 
of New York. 

If Archbishop Corrigan is a sympathizer 
with the rich, it should in charity be re- 
membered that his life has been suct. as to 
make that natural, if notirevitable. But 
further than this, he him: elf, as archbishop 
of New York, is not only a prince in the 

| power he exercises over his ecclesiastical 
subordinates, but isin the receipt of princely 
revenues. It is but natural that he should 
have a fellow feeling for the rich, since he 
is one of their number. 

The priests of New York receive salaries 
ranging from four to eight hundred dollars 
per annum. But the official income of the 
archbishop of New York, it is hard to say 
what it amounts to? 

In the first place he is furnished with a 
marble palace, equipped and maintained 
free of cost to him. 

In the second place, he receives from the 
funds of the cathedral a salary of $5,000 a 
year. 

In the third place, he receives from each 
church in the diocese what is called a 
cathedraticum, being an annual payment 
of €200 a vear each from all but the poor- 
est churches. This cathedraticum prob- 
ably aggregates not less than $15,000 a 
year. 

In the fourth place, he receives a fee of 
$1 for every interment in Calvary ceme- 
tery, the great burial ground of the Catho- 
lies of New York. According to the offi- 
cial statistics there were in Calvary 
cemetery last vear 14,374 burials from New 
York city alone, while from Brooklyn and 
other cities the interments in this vast 
cemetery during the same time must have 
aggregated at leust half as many more. 
Thus ithe income of the archbishop from 
this source alone must be over $20,000, 
which, added to the two previous items, 
gives hiin at least $40,000 a yvear—the in- 
come, calculated at four per cent, of a 
millionaire. 

But this is not all. Besides this $40,000 
a year which Archbishop Corrigan draws 
mainly from the hard earnings of the poor, 
and especially from the tax for burial in 
consecrated ground, which falls so ruth- 
lesslv upon them in their hour of sorest 
distress, he is continually in receipt of large 
fees and gifts from the wealthy. 

In view of these figures, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that Archbishop Corrigan, in 
a recent pastoral, should Jiken himself to a 
“sentinel on the ramparts of a city under 
siege,” and deem it his duty to sound this 
alarm: 

“Therefore, we command you, brethren, 
to be zealously on your guard against 
certain unsound prineiples and theories 
which assail the rights of property.” 

Forty thousand dollars a vear, besides a 
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ascertainable, certainly tend to make even | 


an archbishop zealous for the rights of 
property. 

It is worth the consideration of Catholics 
who have been scandalized by the recent 
course of Archbishop Corrigan to ask 
themselves whether there is not fault in 
the system as well as in‘ the man. 

There is certainly nothing in Catholic 
faith to require the selection of a bishop 
without regurd to the judgment and wishes 
of those whose experience is most valuable 
and who are most vitaliy interested in the 
choice. And while it is proper that a 
bishop, like a priest, should be main- 
tained in comfort and with a 
decent regard to the dignity of his 
station, yet to permit him to take the 
income of 2 millionaire is certainly to dull 
his sympathy with the sulferings and trials 
of the toiling men and women who consti- 
tute the great body of the Catholic fold, 
and to dispose him to look with compla- 
cency upon the monstrous inequalities in 
the distribution of wealth which shame 
our so-called Christian communities. 


THE LESSON OF CONVICT IDLENESS. 

The first month of enforced idleness in 
Sing Sing prison is over, and the deficit to 
be provided for by the taxpavers of the 
state is nearly $8,000. This deficit will 
probably increase month by month for 
some time to come, as existing contracts 
for prisoners’ labor expire. The voters of 
the state have found it to their interest to 
support prisoners in idleness rather than 
permit them to compete with honest labor- 
ers by working for a living. It is as though 
a hard working family should find it more 


desirable to support. one of ite members in 
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| particular case would permit. 


idleness than to allow him to share in the 
common labors. 

Facts like this are the sort of files which 
our social system presents for our gnaw- 
ing. What can be more absurd than to 
say that it is better to maintain a convict 
in idleness than to set him to work? what 
more clear than that if he is set to work he 
will inevitably throw some honest man out 
of employment? A logical conclusion and 
an undeniable fact—there they are, face to 
face, and what can we do to reconcile 
them. 

There is in mathematics a forcible 
method of negative demonstration, kncwn 
as the reductioad absurdum—if a certain 
proposition be true, then of necessity some- 
thing else, which is absurd, must be true 
also, therefore the first proposition is. and 
must be, false. The present prison labor 
situation is the last term in just such a 
chain of demonstration. 

Let it be granted that certain individuals, 
be they many or few, have the right to re- 
fuse other men access to the natural mate- 
rial of production—that they have the right 
to fence in lund and hold it urbuilt on and 
untilled; that they may hold coal, and iron 
and other mines and forbid other men to 
work them; that they may monopolize 
water power and other natural forces—and 
what follows? 

It follows that the mass of men, cut off 
from access to the natural material of 
production, will compete together for 
the privilege of doing such work as the 
“owners” of natural elements and forces 
will permit to be done. And it is a fact 
that they do so compete. 

It follows that in this fierce competition 
men can frequently get no work except as 
a result. of other men getting less work; 
and that at all times the fewer men there 
are competing the more favorable will be 
the ter. 5 J which the “owners” wiil 
grant them the privilege of work. And 
this also is a fact. 

It follows that as a result of providing 
productive work for 1,500 convicts, an equal 
ora greater number of honest men must be 
deprived of work, or find their privilege of 
work endangered; and this also is a fact. 

Therefore, as an act of justice to honest 
workmen, the state should (and does) sup- 
port its convicts in idleness; which is ab- 
surd, 

PLUCK-ME STORES. 

Some years ago the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature passed a law prohibiting manu- 
facturing and mining companies from pay- 
ing their laborers in store orders. It was 
the purpose of this law, by enabling 
laborers to buy wherever they saw fit, to 
secure them the benefit of competition in 
prices; but the supreme court of Penn- 
sylvania has recently declared the law un- 
constitutional. It says: 

The luw is an attempt by the legisla- 
ture to do what in this country can- 
not be done—that is, to prevent persons 
from making their own contracts. The act is 
an infringement of the rights of the employer 
and employe; more than this, it is an insult- 
ing attempt to put the laborer under a legis- 
lative tutelage, which is net only degrading 
to his manhood, but subversive of his rights 
as a citizen of the United States. He may 
sell his labor for what he thinks best, whether 
money or goods, just as his employer may 
sell his iron and coal; and any and every law 
that proposes to prevent him from so doing is 
an infringement of his constitutional privi- 
leges, and, consequently, vicious and void. 

This is a sound exposition of funda- 
mental law; but it falsely assumes that 
employer and employe contract on equal 
terms, and is not in accord with adjudica- 
tions of analogous questions. We should 
like to believe that the supreme court of 
Pennsylvania has risen above expediency 
and, even at the expense of robbed and in- 
poverished workingmen, gone back to 
first principles, as far as the issues of the 
We might 
then hope that when some corporation 
came before ii, claiming the ownership in 
fee of part of God's earth, this same 
supreme court would, with equal in- 
dependence of judge-made law, declare that 
any and every act of the legislature that 
proposes to deprive the humblest human 
creature of his equal right to the soil upon 
which he is born “is an infringement of 
his constitutional privileges and conse- 
quently vicious and void.” 

But we suspect that the supreme court 
of Pennsylvania was actuated by another 
motive than judicial longing for first prin- 
ciples. Courts are not apt to override es- 
tablished precedents to get at first princi- 
ples for the mere sake of first principles. 
And we trust we are not uncharitable in 
supposing that in this case the court was 
just a little influenced by the vast  busi- 
ness interests which cluster around ‘store 
orders” in some parts of Pennsylvania. 

Usury laws, though obviously wrong in 
economic and legal principle, are main- 
tained by precedents without end, every 
one of which is a case-law rebuke to the 
Pennsylvania court. Usury laws are as 
much attempis as the ‘pluck-me-store 
law” to do what the Pennsylvania court 
says cannot be done in this country—“‘that 
is, to prevent persons from making their 
own contracts.” Usury Jaws are in- 
fringemenis of the rights of lend- 
ers and borrowers as_ certainly as 
the ‘‘pluck-me-store” law was an “in- 
frincement of the rights of emplover and 
employe.” Usury laws are insulting at- 
tempts to put borrowers under legislative 
tutelage if the ‘“‘pluck-me-store” luw was 
“an insulting attempt io put the laborer 
under a legislative tutelage.” The legis- 
Jative tutelage is in one case quite as much 
as in the other degrading to manhood and 
subversive of the rights of citizens. If a 
laborer may sell his Jabor for what he 
thinks best, why should not a man borrow 
money for what he thinks best? and if a 
law that proposes to prevent him from do- 
ing the one is void, why is not a law that 
proposes to prevent him from doing the 
other void also? There is no escape. The 
analegy is perfect. 

The truth is that the landless cannot 
contract with freedom. They are easily 
victimized whether they want to sell labor 
or to borrow money: within certain limits 
they must accept the terms of the other 


party to the contract. In cases of borrow- 
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borrower under tutelage, ard the courts 
sustain the Jaw; but in cases of sales of 
labor the supreme’ court of Pennsylvania 
suddenly discovers such a high and mighty 
admiration forthe dignity of labor as to 
nullify a law which degrades the manhood 
of the laborer, subverts hig rights as a citi- 
zen of the United States, and puts him 
under legislative tutelage by making it a 
crime for corporations to rob him of his 
wages under the cloak of a contract. 
LANDLORDISM ‘THE SAME EVERY- 
WHERE. 

The Herald recently printed a special 
dispatch from Dublin) giving an ac- 
count of the performances of Chicf 
Secretary Balfour's father as an evictor in 
Scotland, the purpose doubtless being to 
give its readers an idea of the school in 
which the young man was trained for his 
present cruel work. 

The elder Balfour was, by English law, 
the owner of an extensive tract in the | 
Highlands inhabited by people native to 
the soil, whose ancestors for countless 
generations had held it as tribal property. 
Balfour, says the Herald, “was no half- 
hearted evictor. Even in the history 
of Irish landlcrdism few more in- 
iquitous exterminations have been re- 
corded.” At the time he began 
his evictions Strathconan was thickly 
popuiated, many of its inhabitants being 
comparatively well todo. Balfour begun, 
says the Herald, by “depriving them of 
the hill pastures, held in common. Al one 
blow he thus reduced them from inde- 
pendence.” He next deprived them of 
their arable lands and finally evicted them, 
converting the depopulated glens into 
sheep walks and deer forests. Eight dis- 
tricts were thus successively cleared, and 
the landlord rejoiced when he had made a | 
once populous glen asolitude and forced | 
hundreds of Highland families into the 
festering slums of great cities or driven 
them from their native land. 

The Herald sees clearly the bitter injus- 
tice of this—in Scotland—yet it fails to see 
the same injustice in the system of abso- 
lute property in land which we of the 
United States are extending over a new 
continent. Yet landlordism is not one 
thing in Scotland and Ireland and another 
thing in the United States. It is the same 
the world over, and always carries within 
it the possibility of just such cruelties as 
were practiced by Balfour at Strathconan. 
If the claim is allowed that land is 
private property, just as the products 
of human labor are private property, 
the land owner has ai right to 
do what he will with hisown. A Scotch 
restaurant keeper in this city bluntly told 
a Herald reporter,,some weeks ago, that 


partial and temporary palliatives are to be 
sourht by means better adapted to the 
character of our institutions and the genius 
of our people—that is to say, by an appeal 
to the ballot for the changing of unjust 
laws. 

As this movement grows, for grow it 
must, the discussions to which it will lead 
will exert a more powerful educational in- 
fluence than any numberof organizations 
like the Knights of Labor, useful as 
that has’ been and yet is. | And 
as this movement grows it must be- 
come broader in its’ spirit and more 
definite in its aims. The initiative comes 
naturally from the workingmen whom 
the assemblies of Knights of Labor and 
Central Jabor unions have been training to 
act in concert, but as the impulse spreads - 
it must bring into cohesion men of all voca- 
tions, and weld them into . party which 
will probably take for itself some name 
less subject to narrow interpretations 
than that of labor party—a_ party 
which it is already clear will have 
for its definite purpose the assurance to all 
the people of their natural and equal rights 
in the land. This is the creat issue of the 
future on which political lines will ere 
long be drawn and political battles fought. 
Here is the heart of the great labor ques- 
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In the meantime, if there are among us 
any who dream that social reform is to be 


and the bursting of bombs, nothing will 
render them so innocuous as the turning of 
the laboring masses to the ballot as a 
means for the redress of crievances. This 
the real ‘“‘anarchists” know, and none are 
so bitterly opposed to political action as 
they. 

We print on another page a chapter 
from ‘Social Problems,” entitled ‘The 
American Farmer,” which explains at 
length the vital interest which the work- 
ing farmers of this country have in the 
shifting of taxation to lund values. The 
great class with which the working 


| NOT FORCED TO RESIGN. 


The Position of Kev. Thomas Ww. 
Toward the Land Doctrine. 
Arumor was afloat during the past Week 
that Rev. Thomas W. Himan, pastor of the 
; Third Universalist church, in West Fourteenth 


street, had been forced to resign on account 


of strongly urging. the election of Henry 
George last fall. Mr. I!fman,.on being ati 
by a STANDARD reporter if the report. were 
true, denied it. He had never announced 
himself as i Supporter of Mr. Georce’s teach. 
ings, but he Had read “Progress and Poverty.” 
fand had repeatedly said that the views of 
je Writer: of that’ book ought to be 
subject of open and fair diseys. 
notwithstanding the war cries of 
| the tnen oppesed to them. Mr. Titman also 
said he sympathized with the movement of 
; the masses of this country and of the world ig 
their instinctive efforts to better their condi- 
| tion. Justice was at the bottom of ‘their de 
| mands, aud was bound. to work itself out 
t 

| 

| 

' 

| 

} 


Himag 


the 
sion, 


sooner or later. The press does what men dq 
if a thing is unpopular; it has 2 good deal tg 
say in opposition to new and radical teach. 
inzs, but in time it will give thema fairarey- 
ment. He was on the side of Dr. McGlynn og 
the ground of ‘liberty of action; there should ; 
he no condemnition of political Opinions, 
As Dr. McGlynn” believes, social © mag. 
ters are to be adjusted on the principles of 


| 


| DR. M’GLYNN IN CINCINNATI. 


{| An Inimense Audience, a Profaund Interesg 

| Shown by All Classes, and an Enthnusiastie 

{| Support Given to the American Priest. 
Spechal to the Standard. ; 


CINCINNATI, April 13.—The lecture of Dr 
McGlynn at the Music hall last. night was at- 
tended by 2,500 persous. In the gathering 
were a large number of well known _business 
and professional men, who listened with the 
closest attention to the words of the eloquent 
speaker. Several priests were also among 
the audience, their presence rendering them 


masses of the cities, where the labor | conspicuous in view of Archbishop Cor- 
q 


movement has its beginnings, must unite 
in order to control the law making power, 
are the farmers of the country. This 
union cannot be effected on small meas- 
ures which aim solely at some ameli- 
oration in the condition of certain 
classes of wages workers. But it can 
be effected on the land question. When 
the farmers come to understand this, as 
they will as the discussion goes on, they 
must see that to abolish taxation on 
the products of industry and to raise 
further revenues by the taxation of land 


+ The 


rigan’s recent attempt to punish. the 
clergy of New York for a similar offense. 
The audience gave marked evidence from. 
the beginning to the end of the evenme of aa 
intelligent, interest in the economic teachings 
of the lecturer, and many of his. declarations 
were greeted with enthusiastic outbursts of 
applause. 
beneficial effect of the lecture’ 
has been already apparent. in. the treate 
ment of Dr. MeGlynn. in... the . morn- 
ing papers of to-day. They. all. cive 
accurate. and even glowing — accounts 
of his address and minutely deseribe the ‘inci- 
dents of the evening. They acree that he hag 
enlarged the conservative and valuable fol- ~ 


his paper was making a fool of itself by | \aiyes is as clearly for their benefit as it is | lowing of the land doctrines in this commun- 


protesting against the action of Scotch 
landlords in driving men and women off 
of their soil to make way for brutes. The 
land is their own, the Scotchman declared, 
and it is nobody's business whether they 
turn it into deer forests, sheep walks or 
a howling wilderness. 

If land can be justly made private prop- 
erty—if the Jand is really the land owner's, 
is not this Scotchman right? But if, on 
the contrary, no human being can acquire 
any exclusive right of property in the land 
from which other human beings must live, 


for the benefit of the workingmen of the 
cities. 


THE fisheries dispute affords an excellent 
illustration of the principles and results of 
a protective policy. The people of the 
United States are forced to pay higher 
prices for fish food in order that American 
fishermen may make more money, and the 
much-talked of ‘‘nursery for seamen” be 
maintained. This isthe theory: the facts 
are hardly ini :cord with it. The so-called 
American fishermen are born and live in 


ity. The evidences of respect for the: distin- 
guished lecturer and of admiration for his 
commanding talents are abundant. To-day, 
on all sides are heard werds of praise for tha 
first martyr of the new- crusade, and: many 
expressions of a determination to support. the: 
cross of the new crusade: : 


Aye, What Do They Say? 

London Christian. Socialist. ee 

What do those who blame socialists for the — 

hard things they sav of capitalists. and. for 

their bitterness against the present commer-.. 
cial system say to the evidence of € 

E. Stewart as to the state of. things-among. 


then this must be as trie in the United | NOW! Scotia, whence they come to com- | the Staffordshire chainmakers? What do they 


States as in Scotland. 


General Master Workman Powderly’s 
pulling of an American flag out of his 
pocket at the Knights of Labor convention 
in Harrisburg last week and his exuberant | 
professions of loyalty to it were hardiy 
needed. Mr. Powderly is an American citi- 
zen, and the great order of which he is the 
official head is made up of American  citi- 
zens; and for him to seek an occasion to 
avow loyalty to the symbol of American 
nationality, either for himself or for the 
order, is a work of supererogation. As 
for the red flag, in so far as. it 
represents the recognition of universal 
brotherhood and the aspiration for uni- 
versal fraternity, it stands for the highest 
of sentiments and the noblest of causes; 
and in so far as it has been made the sym- 
bol of violence and destruction, it stands 
for something which a man like Mr. Pow- 
derly and an order like the Knights of 
Labor can have no possible sympathy with. 


It is also to be regretted that Mr. 
Powderly so far fell in with the campaign 
slanders of the monopolistic press as to 
assume that the united labor party of 
Chicago represented anarchistical senti- 
ment, and to rejoice at its defeat in the 
recent election by a combination of the 
two old parties. There could hardly be a | 
greater slander upon the citizens of 
Chicago and the American people 
generally than the assumption that 
nearly 380,000 votes were polled in! 
that city for anarchy; and it is, in fact, | 
about as desiitute of truth as were the simi- 
lar campaign slanders indulged in by the 
“saviors of society” in this city last fall. 
Mr. Nelson, the candidate of the Chicags 
labor party for maycr of that city, is a dis- 
trict master workman of the Knights of 
Labor, and a min whose character for 
probity and common sense stands high 
among all who know him. He was 
supported by many men who in all | 
that constitutes the good citizen rank sec- 
ond to none in Chicago, and had he been 
elected the peace cof the city would have 
been at least as safe as in the hands of his 
opponent. “That some avowed anarchists 
(using the term in its common sense) voted 
for him is doubtless true; but it is also true 
that the “boodlers,” the blacklegs and the 
gamblers of all degrees voted against him. 


The net resuit of the western iocal 
elections is to show unmistakably the | 
breaking down of old political lines and 
the coming into the political arena of a new 
and real democracy. The libor movement | 
in poiitics is as yet ununited in organiza- 
tion and vague in aims. But it repre- 
sents a growing conviction that the 
redress of social grievances and the 
lessening of that imtense — struggle 
for existence for which trades unionism, 


strikes and boycotts can at best afford but i 


pete with Americans who would like to 
be fishermen, but can’t afford to do it for 
the wages; and the only nursery main- 
tained by our fish-taxing” laws is a nursery 
of Massachusetts vessel owners who prolit. 
by the fact that our tariff drives Nova 
Scotia tishermen.out of business to employ 
these same Nova, Scotians at lower wages 
than American citizens will work for. | 


THE people of New York, in whose name 


say toa hard working, industrious. man being 
only able to make at the most 6s. 4d. a weekt 
Or to women and girls being. compelled. to 
work at the forge with the men for the mag- 


nificent sum of 3s. 6d. a week? Three shillings: ooo. 


and sixpence! Conceive it, your majesty! 
Conceive it, ye dainty dames, silk clad and 
jewel bedecked, who crowded to the queen's - 


i drawing room the other day! - These, your. 


sisters, have to ‘toil at their hard, unweomanly © 
work at the forge for 3s. 6d. a week, while ye: 

jounge through life with luxuries and com — 
forts innumerable as your reward for doing” 


laws are made and franchises granted, are nothing. Have ye no remnant of shame left — 


not likely to derive much benefit from the 
adoption of any new system of rapid transit 
in this city. The chief result of the build- 

ing of the elevated roads has been an ad- | 
vance in rents in the upper part of the cys 
and the mere agitation for new lines has al- 

ready had a ‘beneficial’ effect on the | 
prices of uptown lands and made it. more | 
difficult than ever for New Yorkers born | 
and bred to live within the limits of their | 
own city. But Uf these roads were built 


land run at the expense of public revenues 


derived from a tax on land values, as was ;: 
proposed by the platform of the united 
labor party, then indeed would they make | 
it easier for the masses of New York to find 


homes. 


GOVERNOR HiLL’s message vetoing the | 


high license bill is a statesmanlike docu. | 
ment. Nothing can be clearer than that | 
to permit the representatives of the rest of ! 
tlie state to make special laws for foot 
cities is to violate the first principle of| 
democratic government, while his showing 
that New York and Brooklyn have ioe 
nearly as - many 
in proportion — to 
number of the 
villages destroys 


licensed saloons 
population as a: 
smaller 
the 


cities and | 
very ground 
on which this piece of special levisiation was 
asked... It is to be hoped that one of the | 
effects of this veto will be to induce the j 
weil intentioned people who have united in | 
the support of this makeshift. of high 
license to begin to consider the whole ques- | 
tion in a broader light. 


j 
| 
SRE SE Renae a ; 

A YOUNG man in this city, naving a 
little capital and intending to open a store, | 
found a suitable place -and offered to rent 
it, but the landlord would not Jet the prem- 
ises unless the tenant would take a lease 
for three years. The store project was 
given up, for, said the young man, “If my 
business does not pay, I will be loaded for 
three years with a lease at high rent, and 
if it succceds my rent will be raised as soon 
as the lease expires. In either case I am | 
likely to be ruined.” 

Miss AGATHA MUNIER, Jaicly the leader | 
of the choir of St. Stephen’s church, has | 
entered on the work of organizing and in- | 
structing choruses of male and female | 
voices for active work in the next political 
campaign. Applications for admission may 
be made to Miss Mumier, at 223 East Thirty- | 
second streeeh ie = 


Who Pays This $300,0002 

Exchange. 

In 1805 William Pitt Kellogg traded a pair of 
horses for ten acres of land near Omaha. In 
afew months after he purchased six: acre# 
more at 3100 an uere. He has held: on 
part of that land with great persistane 
that time, parting only,: under 
from his agent at Omaha, with ¢ 
sales of small portions. His holding 
was wlittle over three acres 

HS trac 
: itys 

of property in the nerthwest of Washi 
known es the Widew? 


tract in Omaha at any time fo i 
the team stands him to-day a clean 
over $300,000. } - 
A Live Paper. | 7 
No.2 ef Dawn, a paper publi 

hamton, N. Y¥., in the interest of 
l 


number the editors said: they would i 
regularly only if they r ‘ed: sufficient en- ~ 
_couracement, whenee it is.to be inferred that... 
as No.2 has appeared, the reception was. 
worthy of the cause.) Dawn is: preparmg the’. 
good people of Binghamton. fc ng. 
day, telling them how to has ° 
and-askine them to welcome 
number is full of good: thing 


; be astrong paper. 


A Prosperous Merchant’s Question. 
New York, Apri! 12—What availeth our _ 
boasted ndvance of civilization and all of our. 
inudera inmiprevements if the 
of mankind—the ereat army er 
ductive cinplovaients— isto bh 
them! The things of ce 
not beneiit all mankind mey 
curse to the race, the enemy o 


3c Ss 


- Correspondence. 


Professor Thomas. J.. Midd! 
Peak, Texas, writes.that “in bea 
mony of the great merit ef yor 
and Poverty’ and other. books 
STanparn, I did not wash to: be 
teaching that the land. be 
people.” vee 

William Schwaib, of thefirmo 
Page, china decorators, New ¥e 
his brother: “You must be haradl 
pleasure you give me by sending 
STANDARD so promptly. Lhave not cared te 
read uny other paper since [ read it. Such . 
Hterature is worth saving, and [do not. wone 
der that you want to keep them. I shall soos 
send you a letter, showing how clearly T um 


~-., (derstand the justice of the new cause.” 


majority 
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urgency of hindlords to exact the last possi- 


church to be used as a burying ground. The 


THE WEEK. — 


The history of legisiation presents few in- 
stances of failure ty aceomplish a desired 
object by legal enactment more complete 
than the interstate vommerce act. The in- 
tent of the Jaw was plain. It was to relieve 
the commerce of districts accessible by but a 
singic railway line froin the intolerable ex- 
actions to which it has hitherto been sub- 
jected. jt was taken fur granted that. where 
the roads had been in the habit of carrying 
freight a thousand miles to a competing point 
for far less. money than they charged for 
transporting’ the same goods five hundred 
miles to 2 ndén-cumpeting or local station, the 
effect of the law wou!d be to reduce the local 
station rate. Instead of this, the railway 
managers have caicujated the compcting 

int rates upon the same basis as the local, 
and then, pointing out to the commissicuers 
that such un enormous increase would be 
simpiy prohibitory to all commerce, they 
bave applicd for a suspensiun of the law, 
generaliy with success. It seems likely that 
the whole eifect of this legislative experi- 
ment, from Which so much was expected, will 
be to provide a few gentiemen with weil 
paid offices, and a goed many lawyers with 
gore or less considerable fees. 

The truthis that the measure of railway 
charges, like the measure of all other taxes 
imposed on the community by private indi- 
viduals under the sauciton of law and cus- 
tom. is not the needs aud deserts of the tax 
collectors, but the abiiity of the community to 
pay- The landlord dces not fix lis rent ac- 
eording to the price he paid for his land; but 
estimates the value of the land according to 
the rent he can coimmnand for it; and in the 
game way the proprietors of a railway, in- 
stead of so adjusting raiecs as to pay simple 
futerest on the cost of their road, reverse the 
process, and making rates according to what 
the traffic will bear, figure out the value of 
their road accordingly. ULct a manufacturer 
siart some new enterprise at a local station 
ef the greediest road in the country, and he 
will need no special legislation to secure him 
Jow transportation rates: the railway will en- 
courage his enterprise with all sorts of con- 
ecessions. Bui let hin succeed and develop a 
profitable business, and the rates charged 
him will be the highest that can be de- 
manded without driving him out of busi- 
ness. His freight rates are uut a charge for 
service dune, measured by tne cost of the 
service, but a tax upon his enterprise and in- 
dustry. measured altogether by his ability to 
pay. And this tax, though collected from 
the manufacturer, falls largely upon the wage 
workers who periorm the actual labor of pro- 
@uction; their waces are reduced that their 
emplover’s capital may still earn tne interest 
which alone induces him to continue in busi- 
mess; and these wages are still further cut 
down by the growilug rent tax nnposed on 
them by the local land owner. 

The lesson of the failure of the interstate 
commerce law is simply that it is impossible 
to allow individuals or corporations to retain 
@ taxing franchise and at the same time coin- 
pel them to use it with discretion. A law 
providing that railways shall measure their 
ebarges by the cost of service performed is 
about as logical and as likely to be obeyed as 
an enactment that rents in the Mulberry Bend 
sbvuld be measured by rents in Podunk Four 
Corners. 


Aseries of statistics of labor and wages 
published in Bradstreet’s of last week, shows 
that there are probably at least 400.000 more 
industrial emploves at work now than in 1885, 
and that, as a rule, a moderate gain in wages 
has been: made. Unquestionably, trade and 
manufacturers are sluwly beginning to re- 
cover from their long stagnation. Some of 
the people who have been going without the 
fabrics acd shoes and other things that manu- 
fecturers wished to sell are now able to buy 
them, aud the era of what is euphemistically 
termed *“‘overproduction” seems to be draw- 
ing toa close. 

The strongest evidence, however, that the 
@ountry is eujoying a brief season of 
fndustrial prosperity, is to be found in the 
marked increase of immigration and in the 
a@mazing advance of Jand values. The land- 
Jord and the immigrant are two unfailiug com- 
mercial barometers. The first sign of increas- 
ing business activity is necessarily shown by 
an increased demand for land on which to 
work and live; the storekeeper must heve his 
store, the clerk his boarding huuse, the laborer 
his tenement: the higgling of the market 
settles the amount which each can afford to 
payasatax tuihbe landlord and still retain 
enouch to Jive upon, and this amount is cer- 
tiuin to be exucted tu the uttermost farthing. 
Jo much the sume way dves any fresh de- 
mand for labor, er, what is the same thing, 
auy increase In the wages paid to labor, oper- 
ate to Increase immigration. The immigraut 
of last year, provided) with work him- 
self, advises the coming of his brother, 
or his cousin, or his fricnd; the 
ticker agents at European ports take care 
that the demand for labor in the United 
States is mude known as widely us possible. 
Employers themselves import. laberers under 
contracts mere or less flimsily disguised. In 
ahundred different ways are the great un- 
employed musses of Europe encouraged to 
fling themselves upon our shores, and then 
the reaction begins. The constant ccom- 
Petition for the privilege of work enables 
einpluvers to reduce wages. The constant 


ble cent reduces alike the net wages of labor 
and the net profits of capital, and the in- 
evitable result is that industry becomes 
choked and strangled, employers finding it 
fmpossibie to sell their produce at prices 
Within the means of wage earners, and wage 
earners linding if impessible to live on the 
e@canty marvin of earnings left them by the 
Jandlords. Auvother scason of overproduction 
ensues, mills und factories are closed one 
after another, wage earners fall out of work 
by the thousand, « certain amount of wealth 
bas been produced, and the land owner hus 
got the most of it; and so the round begins 
Bzain. 


Some centuries ago the then king of Eng- 
gland, having, as Diedrich Knickerbocker 
me it, equal rights over all things that didn't 

long to him, signed and sealed a piece of 
parchment certifying that thencefurth and 
forever certain individuals, whom he chris- 
tened the Lords Proprieturs, their heirs and 
@ssigns, shouid “own” the lund since known 
asthe state of New Jersey. The Lords Pro- 
Pnetors by desrees gave away or sold to 
other people as much of this lund as they 
knew anything about; but’ their descendants 
kept’ up the organization und amuse them- 
Selvesin this nineteenth century of grace by 
keeping upaconstant search for New Jersey 
and, whose giving or selling by the original 
Lords Proprietors was attested by a pen 
scratch tov much or too little, or otherwise in- 
validated. 

The Lords ‘Proprietors have made a find, 
@ad a pretty valuable one. They have found 
Spiece of land in Newark which was once a 
eburchyard; buat it isa churchyard no longer. 
The orizinel Lords Proprieturs gure it to the 


church so used it fur two handred years, un- 
til the beginning of the present century, and 
then dispused of it to the city of Newark. The 
eiiy of Newurk built apon it. and leased it to 
Private individuais,, Whe also built upon it. 
The present generation of Lords Proprietors 
Bow come forward, aud puiuting Lriumph- 
@ully to the word ~forever” in the original 
Parchment signed by their dead and gone an- 
Cestors, say that the land belongs to them, 
and they want it. And the present prospect 
asthat they will get it. Perhaps after they 
bave gol it and suid it and put the money in 
their pockets some antiquarian will discover 


tn 


thatthe dead and gone king of England's. 


| 


J oompass of 


assistant forgot to put the proper stamp on 
the wax attached to the parchment which 
“wave” New Jersey to the original Lords 
Proprietors. Whut would happen then? 


The grand old republican party continues 
In business at the vld stand. and will in the 
future, suili more than in the past, strive to 
be all things to all men. Senator John Sher- 
man bas been announcing this fact lately in 
divers places aud with variant verbiage. 
This is the style in which he states it to 
the young republican elub of Philadelphia : 
“What you have to do is still further to 
develop and diversify American industry. 
It should be our sim to produce everything 
iu this country for which the Gud of ‘nature 
has given us the raw materials, or which 
are sulted to our svil and climate. . . . 
The equal enjoyment of every civil and po- 
litical right given by the constitution should 
be secured by every legal and constitutional 
means. The shadows und prejudices of the 
past should be lifted by the lights of modern 
eivilization, The workingman in every con- 
dition and employment of life should be en- 
couraged, protected and assisted by every 
reasonable means to advance his condition 
and toopen up to him, by honest labor and 
enterprise, ali ithe avenues of wealth and 
honor.” 

These be brave words, my masters, and if 
Mr. Sherman and the rest of the republican 
party wouid but act upto them there would 
be mighty little room for anv other political 
organization. But when Mr. Sherman speaks 
of the raw materials given to “us” by the 
God of nature, and talks about “our” soil and 
“our” climate, he does so with the mental 
reservation taut his pronouns refer, not to 
American citizens in general, but to the select 
few among them, of whom he is himself a shin- 
ing example. And when he says he wants to 
open up to laboring men all the avenues of 
wealth and honor, he means that he intends 
to maintain the right of the workingman to sit 
on the fence and watch John Sherman and the 
rest of the lucky ones go by along the avenues 
in question. 

On the whole, we incline to the belief that 
there are certain possibilities of reform out- 
side the grand old party, in spite of all Sena- 
tor Sherman may say to the contrary. 


Of the motherless babies under the care of 
the commissioners of charities and correction 
of this city fifty-eight out of every one 
hundred die. So says Mrs. Butler, president 
of the New York courty committee of the 
state charities aid association. Mrs. Butler 
proposes a remedy for this state of things, 
and says that if the children were boarded 
out among respectable women near the city 
the slaughter of the little ones would be 
diminished. 

Judged by the principles so widely accepted 
among modern theologians and legislators, 
Mrs. Butler is a highly irreligious person, 
who proposes nothing less than a flying in the 
face of providence and an attempt (neces- 
sarily futile) to defeat the operation of a law 
ordained of God. The loving kindness of our 
Creator has provided that population shall 
constantly press upon subsistence, and in 
order that the pressure may not become 
ruinously great and reduce us all to a general 
level of semi-starvation, He has decided that 
if we contumaciously persist in having more 
children than we ought to He will kill off the 
extra ones. And, of course, these wretched 
little ones, squeezed out of society into the 
almshouses, are the extra ones, whom, if Mrs. 
Butler succeeds in saving from death, some 
other children must suffer in their places. 


The Illinois legislature is doing a patriotic 
thing. It is considering, and will probably 
pass, a bill to make the notorious Mr. Scully, 
the rack-renting landlord of Tipperary and 
Iilinois, a citizen of the United States. It 
doesn’t say this in the title of the bill, uor in 
the discussions over its passage, but that is 
what itis doing all the same. The proposed 
law provides that all aliens who now hold 
land in Ulinois shall become citizens within 
three years or forfeit their lands to the state; 
and itis not tall likely that Mr. Scully will 
give up his grip on the people of Iliuvis for 
the sake of remaining a subject of Queen Vic- 
toria. How much better off Mr. Scully’s rack- 
rented Illir: is tenants will be for Mr. Scully’s 
citizenship rc mains to be seen. Probably they 
will discover that the taxing power of a 
naturalized Jandlord is at leust as great as 
that of an alien. 


° 


The protectionist theory of lengthening the 
blanket by cutting strips off one end and sew- 
ing them on to the other leads to queer social 
complications. The French republic has just 
arranged to add millionsto her annual wealth 
preduction by taking money out of the pock- 
ets of consumers and putting it into the pock- 
ets of certain producers in the shape of pro- 
tective duties. And now come the Puris 
workingmen—the fellows who eat and pay 
for, or help eat and pay for, the wheat and 
rye and beef and bacon whose value has beeu 
increased by the new duties—and they want 
a liitle protection too. Their demand is log- 
ical and modest. They say they have just as 
good aright as the landowners to have the 
rest of the community taxed for their benetit; 
and so they ask to be incorporated into guilds, 
each with an exclusive franchise of working 
at some particular trade—no man to be a 
painter, or a glazier, or a plumber, ora car- 
penter, or any other kind of a handicrafts- 
man, except by permission, duly certified and 
puid for, of the guild having proper author- 
itv. “What is the use,” say these keenly 
logical Frenchman, “of protection that 
dvesi’t protect. You cut us off from the 
land and make us pay an extra tax to the 
people who ‘own it. And then as soon as we 
ect a little compensation in the shape of ad- 

-anced wages, along coines a lot of Italians 

and other foreigners to compete for work and 
tuke the bread out of eur mouths. No, no, 
messieurs of the government! If you're go- 
ing to protect anybody, protect us, or tt 
And what ‘‘or” stands for ihe French authori- 
ties know by oft repeated expericnce. Really, 
theve’s a coarse grained sort of sense about 
these Frenchincn. 

In England, too, the blanket lengthening 
preecess seems to be somewhat of a failure. 
The landlord's fences have been built highand 
strong, and the pressure of population against 
them has been relieved by the workhouse, and 
of late years by emigration. Emigration, 
voluntary or involuntary, at the emigrants 
expense, at the goverument’s expense, at 
benevolent societies’ expense, at the expense 
of whomsoever could be got to pay, has been 
the patent remedy whereby England should 
be saved for Englishmen—that is, for some of 
them. Butit doesmt work. ‘The benevolent 
sucieties say it doesn’t work. The official re- 
turns say it doesn’t work, and when a British 
official return says a thing doesn’t work, that 
settles it. The native English men and women 
and children are emigrating fast enough, but 
alus! as fast as they go, the wicked Poles and 
Germans and Itatians crowd in to take their 
pluces and Keep up the pressure upon the 
fences. Listen to the wail of Mr. Arnold 
White, a phikuithropist engaged in the noble 
work of tearing Englishmen away frum their 
native soi!: “Will you permit one who shortly 
leaves England with a colony of English 
families to point out that time, labor, thought 
and money laid out on colonization are wasted 
in the absence of drastic, prompt and perma- 
nent measures for preventing the places of 
people who leave being vecupied by paupers 
from abroad! Colonization is changed from 
aremedy toa poison by the tree ingress of 
persous Whose efforts to land in any British 
colony or the territory of other European 
powers would be forcibly prevented.” 


They manage these things differently in Ire- 
land. Father Keller of Youghal, who carried 
his advocacy of the wicked theories of land 
reform so faras to bring himself within the 
the law, and to lead to 


meut in Kilmainham jail, hus been appointed 
canon of Cloyne by the svmputhizine bishop 
having spiritual jurisdiction over him. 


The town of Basle, in Switzerland, ¢s 
largely engaged in the manufacture of 
knitted goods. The people cf the United 
States unpatrioticaliy buy these goods and 
are duly punished for their economic short- 
sightedness by being eompelled to pay, 
first, an import duty fine, and second, a 
protit tothe importer on the wmount of this 
fine. The manufacturers of Basle, perpend- 
ing this condition of affairs, see no reason 
why, if we are fools enough to insist on fining 
ourselves for the privilege of wearing knitted 
rroods, they should not profit by our stupidity. 
So they are going to move their factories and 
operatives over licre, where they can person- 
ally collect the import duty fine and the profit 
thereon for their own benefit. Then the 
newspapers will chronicle an increase in our 
manufacturing interests under the fostering 
eare of a protective tatiff, and express their 
astonishment at the foolish complaints of the 
“laboring classes,” who somchow won't be 
satisfied though they are given more work to 
do all the time. 


The tendency of modern invention to 
minimize human labor as an element of pro- 
duction has recently received a fresh illustra- 
tion. An ingenious Englishman, observing 
that a great many poor people in London 
make a living by the saJe of cigayettes and 
other small wares, has invented and put into 
practical use what he terms an “automatic 
vendor”—a machine, namely, which coilects 
money and delivers goods automatically. A 
traveler by rail or in a cab, or a guest 
at a hotel, wanting a_ cigarette, has 
merely to drop a halfpenny into a con- 
venient box, when a compartment opens 
and a cigarctte of excellent quality is pre- 
sented to him. The machine discriminates 
between good and bad coin, and the quality 
of the goods furnished is guaranteed by the 
proprictors of the invention. Thus far the 
system has been applied only to cigarette 
vending, about 7,000 boxes having been placed 
in railway carriages, cabs and elsewhere; but 
it is in contemplation to extend it to the sale 
of ounces of tea, bottles of perfume, voice 
lozenges, matches, mineral waters and other 
matters. That the machines will be intro- 
duced into the United States goes without 
saying, and within a few years we may be 
able tomake the majority of our minor pur- 
chases in this noiseless and labor saving man- 
ner. 

A large number of smal! capitalist wage 
earners will thus be crowded out of business, 
and forced into the ranks of unemployed 
labor, and whose will be the benetit? The 
manager of the London automatic vendor com 
pany answers this question. He says: “We 
will pey fifteen per cent on the takings to the 
railway companies, which we estimate will, 
in course of time, be equal to £20,000 per 
annum.” 

So the work goes on. Day by day. the mar- 
velous inventive faculties of the human mind 
tend to render Jabor less and less necessary to 
human comfort and enjoyment, and humanity, 
instead of being happier for each lightening of 
the primal curse, is made only the more miser- 
able. Men and women who enjoy the privi- 
lege of existence on this planct only on con- 
dition that they find somebody to buy their 
labor, can hardly be expected to welcome in- 
ventions which, by lessening toil, lessen also 
the demand for the one thing they have to 
sell. The automatic vendors will be a boon 
to landlords and an injury to capital and 
labor. 


The last issue of the London Spectator con- 
tains a bit of friendly advice to young Eng- 
jishmen “of the better class,’ who may be 
thinking of coming over to the United States 
in search of an easy road to fortune. These 
youngsters, according to the Spectator, are 
dreaming of cattle ranches, horse ranches, 
orange groves, vineyards, etc., all to be had 
for little or nothing, and all certain to make 
their possessors rich within a few years. But 
alas! the Spectator tells them, things aren't 
as they used to be. ‘All the best ranch 
grounds are in the hands of large and rich 
compinies or millionaires, with whom no new- 
comer can compete,” there is some land left 
fit for orange groves, but the best is all occu- 
pied; all the choice vineyard lands are taken; 
in short, the present generation of “better 
class” young Englishmen is just a day behind 
the fair, and “though it is quite possible to do 
well in other industries and in ordinary farm- 
ing, nothing beyond a decent living can be 
earned.” 

Utterances like this in English journals are 
good food for American thought. 


Facts and Thoughts From a Trade Paper. 
St. Louis Age of Steel. 

We are not in our province in this paper to 
particularize or define the claims and facts 
pertinent to industrial agitation. We can, 
however, suinmurize the problem as being re- 
solved into a claim for the principle of distri- 
bution as against and corrective of monop- 
olization. This isthe kernel of the nut. We 
quote the following figures from @ paper pre- 
pared for the Commercial club of Chicago as 
illustrative: 

The machinery of this country is controlled 
by 21,000 men, there being 10,250,000 men 
affected and governed thereby. ‘Two million 
seven hundred and fifty thousand hands re- 
ceive a wage of $3464 year. Of these, 532,- 
OO are women and 182,000 children. The 
average wage of farm hands, of which there 
are 8,000,000, is $289 a year, or less than SU 
cents a day. Vanderbilt made more from 
1880 to 1885 than a million farmers. The 
profits of 2,000 banks were equal to the earn- 
ings of 500.000 farmers; the net gains of 100 
railroad companies to the earnings of 2,500,- 
0U0 farmers; 290.000 stockholders in railways 
owning 170,000 miles of road, representing 
with equipments about $5,000,000,0U0 charge 
for service $$00,000,000 and pay some 300,000 
employes about a dollar a day. 

We are no guarantee for the absolute truth 
of these figures; there is, however, no disput- 
ing the fact that the increasing power of 
wealth and inequalities in its distribution 
have a tremendous emphasis in laber discon- 
tent. As an adjunct and iogical consequence 
we find ourselves nearing the point in wealth 
in Which luxury mukes pleasure the object of 
life and Jabor its worst misfortune. We are 
paying $500 for adress, $5,000 fora pair of 
earripgs, and going tothe White house with 
some $30,000 of jewelry adorning tive feet 
and a half of ordinary humanity. We give 
$1,000 a night to an opera singer, whilst in the 
sume city some poor seamstress is carning 
25 cents a dozen Working at button holes, and 
men are glad to pick a herring’s bone in sight 
of a paluce where others are banqueting on 
wine $16 a bottle and strawberries 30 cents a 
piece. If history has a lesson for us on this 
matter, it has an unpleasant signiticaunce. 

Greece was 1n its nounof art and luxury 
when Phidias was filling the Parthenon with 
immortal sculpture, butthe stamina and vital- 
ity of the people Was gone and ieft them an 
easy prey to the ruder races who fought well 
and knew nothing of luxury. Kome went the 
sume way. The Pantheon was but*the tomb 
of a degenerated race. Frauce was a banquet 
hall for its nobles when the voleanies of revo- 
lution inaugurated the reign of terror, and 
just as surely as we run the same way we 
Will fall over the saine stump. 


The New Crusade in Breokiyn. 


A number of citizens in the Bedtord district 
in Brouklyn intend tomeet Saturday evening, 
April 16, in Thayer’s hall, corner of Bedford 
and Fultcn avenues, to organize a land and 
labor club. Louis F. Post, James P. Kohler 
and Rev. Chas. P. McCarthy will address the 
meeting. . A large attendance is expected, 
and a vigorous propaganda of the truths of 
the new. i 
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crusade will doubtless be started. 


APRIL 16, 


THE WEEK IN WALL STREET. 


The observance in Boston of the Massa- 
chusetts fast day and the partial observance 
of Good Friday in New York, together with 
ihe Easter Monday holiday in London, gave 
dullness to the tone of speculation and a 
downward tendency to prices. Money on 
Thursday was bid up to fifteen per cent, but 
the banks soon had their brokers on the tloor 
offering round lots on call at six per cent. 
the weekly bank statement showed an in- 
crease in loans of $5,000,000, with but little 
over 2 quarter of a million decrease in re- 
serve. This discrepancy is to be accounted 
for by the fact that. in times of stringency the 
clearing house banks borrow largely from the 
savings banks of the city. They borrow on 
their governments at three per cent and dis- 
count or loan on the street at from six to ten 
per cent, in this way bridging the chasm 
while making a handsome profit oif the de- 
posits of the laboring population. 

The market has fluctuated somewhat while 
exhibiting a strong undertone. Rezxlizations 
have been very heavy, but the believers in 
higher prices have absorbed stocks without 
causing a very marked recession in prices. 
The commission houses believe that specula- 
tion will be encouraged if a slight drop takes 
place, so that while the cliques are booming 
things the slumps and bulges will not be in- 
frequent. Jersey Central has marched right 
along, scoring a five point rise in one day, 
while governments continue still to be a 
feature. 

The temporary suspension, in favor of the 
southern system of roads, of the long and 
short haul clause has led the street to believe 
that the interstate commission will throw no 
very formidable obstacles in the way of Wall 
street interests, so that the congressional rail- 
road legislation will, for the present at least, 
be counted out so far as its direct effects ou 
speculation are concerned. 

Indirectiy, however, the Jaw may have a 
tremendous influence on quotations. The 
Grand Trunk of Canada. for instance, doesnot 
come within the purview of the bill, and, as 
this road has a longer route than the other 
trunk lines, if no provision is made for differ- 
ential rates in their behalf, it may kick up a 
rumpus by getting what business it can on 
whatever terms it pleases. If it turns scab 


the Baltimore and Ohio and the Ontario and 


Western (which has lately hung out its sign as 
a competitor for through business) will proba- 
bly also jump the traces. And if these three 
lines begin a little war of their own the stronger 
roads, to save themselves, will certainly enter 
the ring. Once begun, this fight will not end 
notil the stronger roads have forced either 
bankruptcy or submission on the weaker. The 


one thing that Wall street hates more 
than a strike is a railroad war, 
and it will require no little tact and 


not a few concessions to avert this dreaded 
calamity. Some of the roads are decidedly 
opposed to granting any concessions to the 
Grand Trunk on account of her disadvantages, 
and the Grand Trunk has not decided yet 
to be governed by the rates made by the 
shorter lines. The Pennsylvania and the 
Lake Shore have taken a decided stand 
against the paying of commissions to 
agents on through tickets over other 
roads, They stopped it on their own roads, 
and are boycotting the western roads 
that continue to allow a commission by re- 
fusing to sell tickets over their lines. The 
Pennsylvania holds that this is the only way 
‘Lo stop rate cutting and discrimination. as the 
agent can divide his commission with the pur- 
chaser, and the only thing necessary to under- 
sell a competitor is to increase the agent’s 
commission. 

The directory of Western Union have 
authorized a further issue of 12,000 shares of 
stock to cover scrip dividends, and also an 
unlimited amount of five per cent bonds to 
cover their guarantees of dividends on com- 
panies controlled by Western Union. There 
is a law in this stute against stock watering, 
the abject of which is to prevent the payment 
of dividends on any but actuak@apital; but 
Western Union, in its palmier days, found a 
way to get around this law. It was just as 
much to its purpose to organize new com- 
panies and guarantee dividends on their 
stock as to issue stock of itsown. It organ- 
ized too many of these bubbles, and now, that 
it is down in the hole under free telegraphic 
competition, it is to fund these obligations in 
a tive per cent bond and pump still more 
water into its already dropsical corporosity. 
The court may intervene and enjoin Mr. 
Gould from playing this old trick of his to add 
a still greater burden on his already over- 
worked and underpaid employes. 

Local improvements are getting their share 
of attention in tinaucial circles. Investors 
have not overlooked the fact that New,, York, 
with its rapid increase in population, offers 
to capital as good a field as any in this coun- 
try, and there has been lately considerable 
talk of extensions of old lines and buildings 
of new—both elevaied and surface. <A peti- 
tion to the assembly for a Broadway elevated 
franchise is being circulated, as is also one 
headed by President Hyde of the Equitable 
building against granting such a privilege. 

Cyrus W. Field often boasts that the Man- 
hattan elevated franchise is alone worth $50,- 
000,000, and a Broadway franchise on this 
basis ought to be worth half as much. These 
valuable franchises, taxed at six per cent, 
would yield to the city treasury nearly 
$5,000,000 per annum, and cause a; reduction 
of taxation on business that would be quite 
perceptible. The comptroller is advertising 
for bids for a right of way through Fultoo 
and Forty-second streets, from river to river, 
and the Manhattun company is clamoring for 
more room ut the Battery, while the elevated 
railroad organs are laying great stress upon 
the sufferings of the poor public, resulting 
from the unavoidable (!) overcrowding on its 
lines. Apropos of ail this, it is proposed to 
relieve the competition for standing room on 
Manhattan island by building at once the 


Eust river Blackwell's island bridge, for 
which the present company has long 
had  aecharter. No less a persyn- 
age than Mr. Austin Corbin is be- 


hind this scheme, and as the company has 
in its plans wisely provided to scoop 
all the traffic, by loading on cars goods, pzas- 
sengers and wagons, itis likely this will also 
be a valuable franchise. It will have the 
effect of booming the north shore of Long 
Istand, and making millionaires of some of the 
water front landowners. 


Brooklyn continues its usual flurry about its: 


elevated system, and its stocks and bonds are 
already talked about on the street. It is also 
to have acabie railway on Montague street 
from the ferry to Court street. Montague 
street hill has always offered such repugnance 
to the heights’ residents that long ago a com- 
pany was organized to run a cable road 
through it, but capital and enterprise met an 
obstacle in the person of J. J. Pierpont, who 
owns considerable land onthe heizhts, and 
commands the only road to the river between 
Fulton and Schermerhorn streets. He set his 


face solidly against the building of & cable 


1887. 
——___— 
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road on this street and he prevailed against 
his enemies who intended to give to Brooklyn 
better transportation facilities. Mr. Pierpont, 
it seems, has been bought off, fora new com- 
pany, With him at the nead, ‘is soon to com- 
mence the work that twenty years ago he 
forbade. 

A member of a Boston banking house, com- 
menting on the prosperity uf the south, which 
ne lately visited on an inspecting tour, spoke 
of the tremendous strides made in the erec- 
tion of factories and the building of railroads 
in that region. Winding up the interview, he 
remarked sententiously that the real estate 
boom had skimmed the cream off the present 
milk pot of prosperity and that capital down 
there would have to wait some years for any 
return. He doubtless refiected that about the 
timne capital begins to get that return another 
real estute boom will step in and scoop it 
also. This gentleman has departed for Eu- 
rope, where, if his observations are as fruit- 
ful asin the south, he will learn that formany, 
many centuries rea] estate: has lived on the 
cream of Europein industry and has driven 
millions and millions from its shores, who 
found the skim milk altogether too thin to 
sustain life. x. ¥. Z. 
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A YOUNG MAN’S EXPERIENCE. 


How Land Speculation Prevents His Build- 
ing a Hiouse. 


New York, April 10.—I would like to say a 
few words to show the injustice of our present 
land system. Sometime over a year ago I 
was seized with a sort of panic when reading 
in the daily newspapers of the immense trans- 
actions in real estate by speculators of the 
Astor kind, who bought up whole plots, con- 
taining acres of land, and I began to think 
that if { did not hurry and buy a piece they 
would gobble it aliup, and make me pay a 
price fora part of it, when I would waut it, 
altogether beyond my means. So I took time 
by the forelock and bought a plot in the an- 
nexed district, not for the purpose of specula- 
tion, but tc build a house on it for a home 
when I should have enough mouey saved 
for the purpose. In other words, if I now had 
the money that I paid for the ground a year 
ago I could, with what I have since saved, 
under the proposed new system, commence to 
build. Asitis, I will hava to wait another 
year before I shall have enough to do so, and 
in the meantime pay blackmuil to some hog- 
gish land speculator. It is this same hoggish- 
ness in land speculation that has gradually 
permeated all business trausactions, and is 
causing the trouble between employers and 
employes, RoBERT SCHWALB, 

14Ist street and Teuth avenue. 


Would the Christian Union Have Paid for 
the Slaves? 
Christian Union, Aprii 7. 

We publish on another page some account 
of the latest phase of the case of Father Mc- 
Glynn. Itis evident that the end is not yet 
come. In his address, one of remarkable 
power, inthe Academy of Music last week, 
he reasserted in the strongest terms not only 
his allegiance to Christianity but to the Catho- 
lic church. He at the same time drew sharply 
the distinction between the political and the 
spiritual realms, and reaffirmed the doctrine 
that the infallibility and authority of the pa- 
pal church does not extend to political opin- 
ions, but is confined to spiritual truth. He 
then proceeded to expound and defend what 
has come to be known as the George land the- 
ory. If we may trust the imperfect reports 
of the daily papers, he would not only pro- 
pose to transfer all taxes from personal 
property and real estate improvements tothe 
land itself, but he would propose to do this 
at once, without netice, without previous 
preparation, and without compensation to the 
landowners, As we have repeatedly said, 
the question whether taxes shall be levied on 
all property or exclusively on real estate is a 
question, not of morality, but of expediency. 
But the proposition to inaugurate so radical a 
revolution without notice to those who have 
invested their all in land on the faith of the 
implied understanding that land is a proper 
subject for private ownership, and without 
compensation to them, would be, in our judg- 
ment, a flayrant and public dishonesty, to 
which the American conscience will never 
give its consent. Archbishop Corrigan’'s 
action in discipliuing some priests who ven- 
tured to be present on the platform and 
listened to Father McGlynn wiil do more to 
recommend Father McGlvnn’s revolutionary 
doctrines than his own specious and eloquent 
defense of them. It is not our function to deé- 
fine the ecclesiastical limits of a Roman 
Catholie ecclesiastic, but if Archbishep Corri- 
gan has not overstepped them, he has cer- 
tainly overstepped the bounds of a sound dis- 
cretion in the use of his authority. 


Selling the Right to,Enjoy a,Climate. 

Sacramento Record-Union. : 

We offer these guarantees: That the home- 
seeker Who takes our lands may, if he wishes, 
labor upon the soil every day in the year with- 
out any great physical discomfort; that he 
will not be driven to “house up” half ora third 
or any other portion of the year; that he shall 
be assured of flowers for his breakfast table 
froin his outdoor garden beds every morning 
of the year’s circuit; that be shall be insured. 
against the necessity of close stables, of tun- 
neling his way from house to barn, of storing 
winter supplies, of frozen sod, and arctic gales 
or cyciones. He shall receive full guarantee 
that some part of his soil will yield to the 
labor of his hand some product useful in main- 
tnining existence every week in the year; that 
he shall never be called upon, in seif-protec- 
tion from cold, to “bank up” the foundation of 
his dwelling or pitch the roof to shed great 
visitations of snow; his stock shall not freeze 
in the stall, nor his mill cease to grind because 
of the congealing of his streams. In short, 
we guarantee and pass it asthe chief essential 
of the title of the soil we throw in when we 
sell the climate, that for the minimum of effort 
here he shall reap far more than the maximum 
of return for greater labor expended upon 
lands at the east. There are here and there 
causes Where landowners, in speculative con- 
templation of a ‘‘boom,” place extravagant 
values upon California lands, but such are the 
exceptions. 
The Hind of Education Some Amoertcan 


7 . . Citizens Get. 
New York Times. 


A citizen from whom he bad solicited alms 
brought Charles Albrecht, a lad twelve years 
old, tothe Twentieth precinct ‘station house 
Thursday evening. The lad was hungry and 
cold, his clothing was in rags, and his ap- 
pearance indicated that he had been living on 
short rations. He was fed and cared for, and 
yesterday morning he was taken before 
Justice Duffy at the Jefferson market police 
ecurt. The lad said he thought his father, 
Jacob Albrecht, and two sisters lived in this 
city. For two years and a half he was an 
inmate of the New York juvenile asylum. A 
year ago he was indentured toa farmer near 
Joliet, Ill. He was badly treated and ran 
away. - His second master also ill treated 
him. Three menths ago-he tramped to Jolict. 
There he boarded a freight train and rode un- 
der the trucks for half a day. “He made his 
way eastward, wulking a good portion of the 
titne, until he reached this city in January. 
bince then he had been. supporting himself 
selling evening papers, sleeping in lodging 
houses when he had money and in the streets 
when he had not. This was his condition 
Thursday night. 

Justice Duffy committed the boy for ex- 
amination, and directed an agent of the 
Society for the prevention of cruelty to 
children to investigate the case. 
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The Old Politician.. 
Robert. Buchanan. 
Now that Tom Dunstan’s cold, 
Our shop is duller; 
Scaree a story is told, 
And our chat has lost the old 
Red republican color. Le Eanes 
Though he was sickly and thin, 9950 
He gladdened us with his face: 
How, warming at rich man’s sin, =e 
With bang éf the fist, and chin 
Thrust out, he argued the case? 
He prophesied folk should he free, 
And the money bags be bled. | 
“She's coming, she’s coming !said hes 
“Courage, boys! wait and see! 


Patt 


Freedom’s ahead! 


All day we sat in the heat, 
Like spiders spinning; 
Stitching full, fine and tleet.. 
While the old Jew on his seat 
Sat greasiiy grinning. 

And there Tom said his say, a 
And prophesied tyranny’s death, | 
And the tallow burnt all day, ae 
And we stitched and stitched away’ 
In the thick smoke of our breath, 
Wearily, wearily. : 
With hearts. as heavy as lead; 
But, ‘Patience, she’s coming” said heg .. 
“Courage, boys! wait and see! VEE: 
Freedom’s ahead? - 


And at night, when we took here 
The pause allowed to us, 
The paper came with the beer, 
And Tom read, sharp and clear, 
The news out loud to us; 
And, then, in his witty way, 
He threw the jest about— 
The cutting things he’d say - 
Of the wealthy and gay! ae 
How he turned them inside ont, | 
And it made our breath more free _ 
To harken to what he said. 
“She’s coming, she”. ning!’ says heg. 
“Courage, boys! wait and seel 
Freedom's ahead!” 


But, grim Jack Hart, with a sneer, 
Would mutter, “Master, 
If Freedom means to appear, 
I think she might step here 
A little faster?” ar 
Then it was fine to see Tom flame, 
And argue and prove and preach, © 
Till Jack was silent for shame ‘ 
Or a fit of coughing came 
Q’ sudden, to spoil,Tom's speech. 
Ah! Tom had the eyes to see 
When tyranny should be sped; 
“She’s coming, she’s coming!” said ha. _ 
“Courage, boys! wait and see! 7 
Freedom's ahead!” 


But Tom was little and weak, 
The bard hours shook bim; - 
Hollower grew his cheek, 
And when he began to speak 
The coughing took him. 
Ere lone the cheery sound 
Of hi. i tit among us ceased, 
And we m: ie a purse all round, 
That hu night not starve, at leastz 
His pain wax serry to see, ee 
Yet there, on his poor sick-bed, 
*She’s comity in spite of me! : 
Courage, wid wait?’ cried he, 
‘“Freedunr’s ahead!” 


A little before he died, as 
To see his passion! ee 
‘Bring me a paper!” he cried, 
And then to study it tried 
In his old sharp fashion; 
And with eyeballs glittering, 
His looks on me he bent, - 
And said that savage thing 
Of the lords of the parliamen 
Then, darkening—smiling on me, 
 _“What matter if one be dead? 
She's coming, at least!” said he; - 
“Canurage, boys! wait and see! 
Freedom’s ahead” 


Ay, now Tom Dunstan's cold, 
The shop feels duller; 
Scarce a story is told, re 
Our talk has lost the old oe 

Red republican color, 
But we see a figure gray, 

And we hear a voice of death, 
And the tallow burns all day. oe 
And we stitch and stitch away 

In the thick smoke of our breath. 
Ay, here in the dark sit we, . 
While wearily, wearily, 

We hear him call from the dead, 
She’s coming, she’s coming * said he: 

Freedom’s ahead !” viata 


“How long, O Lord, how long 
Doth thy handmaid linger—. 
She who shall right the wrong, 

Make the oppressed strong ? 
Sweet morrow, bring her; 
Hasten her over the sea, 
O Lord, ere hope be fled ; 
Bring her to men end to me}; 
O siave, pray still on thy knee, 
‘‘Freedom’s ahead !” 


ed 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


It was Father Sylvester Malone of Brook- 
Ivn, who, when news came the morning after 
that Sumter had been fired on, without: wait~ 
ing to hear what the world would say, imme- 
diately bad the national flag hung to. the 
breeze from his church steeple, and his con- 
gregation, though many of them were “‘cop- 
perheads,” were compelled to come to muss 
under those stars and stripes in which this 
fiery abolitionist and unionist gloried, 


The many friends. and admirers of James 
Redpath will be glad to learn that he has so 
far recovered from his recent serious illness 
asto be about again. He has strapped the 
harness on his buck to go into the ‘new crus 
sade.” oe 


Major John Byrne, whose name is men- 
tioned in connection with a slight said to have 
been offered to Dr. MeGlynn in Cincinnati on 
Tuesday, is evidently the identical major 
who denounced Patrick Egan and the Irish 
national league some time ago. The mejor is 
well known in Irish. cireles asa erank and 
sorehead. of the first. water. Pretending to 
be disgusted with the manner in which the 
Irish national mevement was carried on 


in the United: States, he - issued a cir- 
cular to the best. known. Irish Ameri 
cuns in the United States calling up- 


on them to meet 
purpose of taking into their own hands 
a movement which, controlled by the Irish 
National league, had, accurding to the major, 
became an absolute failure. When the ‘‘con- 
vention” met there were three present—the 
major and two cranks like himself. This gal- 
lant free lance also made vigorous, but. inef- 
fectual war on the Clan na Gael. He now 
turns his attention to Dr. MeGlynn, a fact 
upon which that reverend genticman. is to be 
congratulated. 


Henry George has returned to New York 
from a lecture trip through the west, during 
which he addressed audiences at Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Kansas City, Peoria, Burlington, 
Oberlin, Ann Arbor, 3ladisen, Battle Creek 
and other places. On the lith he speaks at 
Nauratuck, and on the evening of the 17th 
lectures at the Windsor theater. 


It Only Needs a Funeral. 

New York, April 11.—The World of to-day 
says: ~ 
for the next campaign.”- Tue SraxparD can 
give it a good issue—can suggest just what it 
needs; but never mind, for the democratic 
party is dead already; it only needs a funeral! 
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it; and to that difference you would be indif- 
ferent, as you could get land just as good in 
every respect for the same price. If .you 
wanted to trade land for Jand you could do 
as well as you can now; if you wanted to 
trade land for labor products you could not 
do so well; but if you wanted to trade labor 
preducts for labor products you could do 
bet éer. 

The reducticn of land values would in it- 
self encourage production, as you already un- 
derstand. The abolition of tariff taxes would 
revive international commerce and open the 
markets of the world to your produce, while 
greater consumptive power at home, conse- 
quent on better wages, would quicken your 
domestic markets; from which, as you must 
see, the larger earnings on which you rely to 
lift your mortgage would speedily come. Be- 
fore any further step was taken in the direc- 
tion of shifting all taxes to land values, your 
mortgage would be worked off and your con- 
dition would be a happier one. 

Do you think that, thus far, you would have 
to pay more than your share to bring about 
the changel 

Without speculating as to what might be 
the next step, let us suppose that it were the 
shifting of all local taxes to !and valnes. 
Much the same effect, only in greater degree, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


The Mertgaced Farmer. 

~ (LavEnnE, Minn.—I am a western farmer. 
My condition is not a happy one. Tam work- 
ing and all my family are working for a cap- 
italist that holds a mortgage on my farm. 
When I got into debt farm produce was high 
and land was high: now farm produce is low 
and land is low. The amount of my debt and 
the interest on the same—they don’t follow 
down; on the contrary, they have a tendency 
to get bigger and bigger. My only hope at 
present is that there will again come a time 
of higher prices, when my earnings will be 
larger, my land higher, and I may get out of 
debt. I am firmly convinced that if 
Jand was taxed for its rent value and 
everything eclse was free, my cundition 
would be better, for so much land would 
come into free use that ] would have no rent 
tax to pay at al]. But here’s the rub: my 
improvements, my stock, my tools, all Pve 
got, iu short, would have to go to pay the 
morteace debt. The capitalist would lose 
something, but J would lose everything, and 
how could I then take advantage of the free 
Yand that would jay all around me! My case 
is one of thousands, and while we can see the 
advantage of the George plan, it seems as 
thouch we would have to pay more than our 
fair share two bring it about. What do you 
think of it? JOHN HERMANN. 

It is indeed your only hope that there will 
rome a time when your earnings will be 
larger. Should that time not come your 
mortgagee will in form as well as in effect 
own both your land and your capital, and 
you and your family will be working as hired 
servants. Could the taxation of land values 
possibly put you in a worse plight than that 
you face now! 

You must have contracted your debt before 
the contraction of our national currency. 
Your statement that the price of land is less 
now thar when you got into debt would indi- 
cate that. Local causes have shrunk land 
prices here and there, but land prices gener- 
ally have not diminished since what are com- 
monly known as “inflation times.” Having 
contracted your debt then, the effect of a 
shrinkage of the volume of currency was to 
increase the debt, and you are now bound to 
pay your mortgagee considerably more in la- 
bor products than you borrowed; and although 
your interest is nominally the same or less 
than vou contracted to pay, it is, m products, 
much more. 

You are probably right in supposing that 
the land of your farm has no real value, but 
only a speculative value, and that if land val- 
ues alone were taxed, sc much farm land in 
your neighborhood would be free that you 
would have no tax to pay; and since you are 
so firmly convinced that this would improve 
your condition, we ure at a loss to understand | 
your fears. 

Let us endeavor to look at your case with | 


longer pay for the support of the state. Its 

revenue would be derived from men who oc- 

cupied or kept out of we land that other peo- 
| ple wanted. Production would be multiplied, 
exchange would be active and prosperity 
woul d depend upon industry instead of specu- 
lation. Meantime your wages would be higher, 
the returns to your capital would jncrease, 
and only the value of your land, the basis of 
your taxes, would diminish. Would that con- 
dition make you pay more than your share to 
bring about the change? 

When the movement had reached this stage, 
the speculative value of land would be 
practically killed. The better lands would 
still have a value, but only for use, since 
few would care to pay the tax in hope 
of profiting by a vise. This value would 
be ample for all the purposes of gov- 
ernmeut, and as values increased from this 
solid foundation, as they would, a gradual in- 
crease of taxation for public use might be in- 
stituted which would ultimately leave to the 
occupier the full fruit of his labor and capital, 
and secure for public purposes that increment 
of value which public demand creates. 

There is probably no class in the community 
that would sooner realize the advantages of. 
this land value tax than farmers who, with 
their families, are working for inortgagees. 
the eve of prophecy. You understand, of ares 
course, that the shifting of taxes from 
products te land values will be a gradual 
process. Where it will begin no one can yet 
tell; but let us suppose, for illustration, that it 
begins in congress with the abolition of the 
tariff and the raising of federal revenues by 
@ direct tax apportioned among the states ac- 
cording tu population, but levied upoa land 
walues alone. 

How would this affect: you? 

You would have a direct federal tax to pay, 
which vou do not pay now. How much that 
would be we cannot undertake to say; but 
you can figure it vut approximately by ascer- 
taining about bow much federal revenue 
would be required, about what proportion the 
value of your land bears to all the land val- 
ues of your state and what proportion the 
population of your state bears to the popula- 
tion of the United States. It must be evident 
to you without calculation that it would be a 
trifling tax. That would be the extent of 
your loss, or investment, as it would be more 
correct to cal] it. 

Now, what would be vour gain? 

At present on most articles of foreign pro- 
duction that vou buy you pay an indirect tax 
so the government. Your village store- 
&eeper is the tax collector. Of that tax you 
would be relieved. 

You also pay en such articles something 
more than the tax, namely, interest and risk 
of loss on the capita! invested by the store- 
keeper in the tax. If an article could be im 
ported and transported to your village for | 
€!, your storekeeper would require but a dol- 
lar of capita! to bring the article within your 
reach, and the interest and insurance you 
would have to pay him for holding that arti 
cle iu readiness for your demand would be 
based ona dollar only. But if there is a sixty 
per cent ad raforen revenue tariff on such 
gocds, you must net only pay your store- 
keeper $1.60, but: also interest and insurance 
based on £1.06. To take un arbitrary example 
for illustration (omitting the storekeeper’s 
wage for simplicity), let us suppose that 
averaze interest and risk would give the 
storekeeper ten per cent for interest and five 
per cent for insurance. Then, if there were 
no tariff, you would bave to pay him $1.15 for 
the imported article; but if there were a 
sixty per cent tariff you would have to pay 
him, not $1.75, but $1.84, or nine cents in ad- 
dition to the tariff. Of this expense you 
would also be relieved. 

But the tariff casts on you a heavier burden 
still, You are taxed on very many articles 
of domestic production, as well as on foreign 
articles, an’ this tax does not go into the 
public treasury, but into the pockets of 
privileged manufacturers. H{, for instance, 
an urticle made abroad can be brought to 
your village store fora dollar, and a tax of 
80 per cent is luid on it, your storekeeper 
cannot sell it for less (excluding his wages, 
interest and risk) than $1.60. Taking ad- 
wautage of this, manufacturers of domestic 
goods of the same kind fix a price on their 
products thut compels the storekeeper to 
charge you almost or quite as much as he 
charges for the foreign article. This is a dis- 
advantaze to the stcrekeeper, for he could do 
better through quicker sales and better 
wages by investing his extra sixty cents in 
other goods than by investing it in a tax on 
goods he has aiready bought, and it is 
certainly a disudvantage to you, for you 
must foot ull the bills. Of this private tax 
for the benefit of a privileged class, which the 
tariff imposes, and of interest and insurance 
on that tax, you would also be relieved. 

Besides these absolute savings, you would 
enjoy a great advantage in the impetus that 
free trade accompanied by hizher tax on land i 
values would give to production. The tax on | 
land values would have a tendency to bring 
more Jand into the market, in the city as well 
as in the country, to lower the value of land 
and to reduce rents. As you own land this 
might at first blush seem injurious to you, and 
if you expecied to pay off your mortgage by 
selling your land it would be so, temporarily. 
But as your interesis as a laborer and capital 
owner are greater, even now, than asa land- 
owner, and as you prefer no doubt to pay off 
your mortgage out of vour earnings, it could 
not but help you greatly. Your land would 
be just as useful, just as productive, just as 
desirable to you as it is now, and the net (3) Railroads cannot be operated without a 
product, as you have seen, would be greater. | taxing franchise conferred by the state. The 
The only difference to you would be that you | state bas no right to confer such franchises. 
ould not get 20 much for the land if you sold | It has no right to farm out any ~f its 
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Overprodaction—Middlemen—Raltiroads. 

Bostoy, Mass.—-(1) If* taxes were on Jand 
values only, would there not be too much 
wheat, corn, ete., produced, so glutting the 
market and causing a stagnation of business 
and lowering of the price of farm produce, 
cattle raising, ete., as to drive a great deal 
of capital away from that line, and to leave 
little, if any, remuneration for the povrer 
farmers? 

(2) How would the middlemen, who make 
the great. profits, be driven out that the 
farmer might receive a fair share of the 
profits of his labor? 

(3) How would railroad corporations be 
taxed?) Their rolling stock, road, infact 
their entire plant, is under the head of im- 
provements. according to your classification, 
and is therefore exempt from taxation, al- 
though the colossal fortunes of this country 
to-day were mostly made through this sys- 
tem. XERXES. 

(1) When production and exchange are 
free all kinds of production terd constantly 
to an equilibrium, as water tends to a level. 
Overproduction in one direction is the 
correlative of uuderpreduction in other 
directions, just as congestion of blood in one 
part of the system is the correlative of in- 
sufficient blood in other parts; and as 


tendencies to congestion in the human body 


to over production in the social organism are 
overcome by free production and exchange 
By placing all taxes on land values we secure 
this freedom. The producer then pays noth- 
ing on his products or for the right to 
produce, but only for supericr advantages, 
and for them he pays to the community, of 
which he himself is a part, instead of paying, 
as he does now, to some privileged member of 
the community. 

If, with a tax exclusively on land values in 
operation, an overproduction of anything, 
whether of wheat, corn, cattle, houses, 
watches or machinery, was indicated by de- 
clining value, labor and capital would drift at 
once into those employments in which there 


the equilibrium. But this drift of labor and 
capital would be a drift and not a leap. 
When 2 dain backs the water of a stream up 
over the banks aud upon the level land be- 
vond, the level land may be reclaimed by 
tearing away the dain. But if that be done 
the atoms of water on the level land will not 
leap away; they will drift away as the atoms 
nearer the dam make room for them. So in 
free production and exchange. The farmer 
whose products were becoming a glut, for ex- 
ample, would not leap from farming to the 
muking of silk, but at one extreme some cloth 
makers would turn their attention to silk, and 
at the other some farmers would go into a 
more advanced order of agriculture, while 
between these two extremes there would be 
a similarly partial and slight shifting of voca 
tions—the whole tending to the equalization 
of values. 

Pohtical economists recognize this law; but 
what thev fai! to recognize, and what’: makes 
it appear that the law does not exist, rare the 
barriers with which private ownership of land 
obstructs free production and exchange. 

(2) The middleman would not be driven 
out. The middleman wao brings articles 
from where they are produced to where they 
are needed for consumption, or who gathers 
various articles of consumption and holds 
them in sture so as to supply consumers from 
time to time, according to their demands, is 
as truly a producer as the man who makes 
the articles. He, like the farmer, is a public 
servant, and should not be driven out. Nor 
is that necessary in order to give the farmer 
“a fair share of the profit of his labor.” Mid- 
dlemen—some middlemen—inake great profits 
now because they have special advantages 
directly conierred by law, as in the case of 
railroads; or control great capitalin a state 
of society which makes it impossible for the 
mere laborer to accumulate the capital he 
creates, as in the case of merchant princes; 
and farmers make small profits or none be- 
cause they are burdened with enormous 
taxes and their independence is destroyed by 
our system of private land ownership. Let 
taxes be shifted to land values and the 
farmer’s burden would be lifted and his in- 
dependence restored; the same benefits that 
he enjoyed would be enjoyed by the middle- 
| man of small capital, and the middleman of 

great capital would no longer be able to 
take advantage of his unfortunate neighbor. 


THE STANDARD, 


would be produced. The consumer would no_ 


functions. Therefore, railroads should be 
managed by the state. But you are mistaken 
in supposing that railroads privately owned 
would escape taxation. The land values 
they appropriate are enormous. 


An Outlet for Surplus Labor. 


HInspALe, Ijl.—In the great towns of this 
continent millions of pope are already 
crowded, fiercely struggling for subsistence; 
and still the herdsman deserts his pastures 
and the farmer his fields to gather where the 
strife has become intense and exhausting. 
Would it not be well to carefully consider, for 
the sake of humanity, the question, Why do 
people fleck into towns to suffer loss of com- 
fort, independence and _ self-respect while 
vast areas of fertile land lie available but un- 
used by man? Within a day’s easy travel 
from any one of the great cilies of the Union 
land may be bought for a price per acre that 
is less than the rental of a modest house in 
those cities for a single month. The whole 
population of the world might find homes and 
sustenance within the borders of two or three 
of the states of the Union. If all the inhabit- 
ants cf the earth were divided into families of 
five, a single state would afford half an acre 
of land to each family; and that state would 
then have millions of acres unoccupied. The 
United States could furnish food enouch for 
the whole human race, and not use a tenth of 
its land fer growing the food required. 
Probably not a country on earth has ever 
been cultivated to its utmost capacity of food 
production. ‘ 

It has been asserted that the land belongs 
by God given right to all men equally, and 
that millions have been robbed of that  birth- 
right by men whose only title to ‘more land 
than is needed for thar own support is that 
they have power to hold that land, a power 
created and sustained only by complicity of 
other robbers operating through what are 
called laws. These assertions are made in 
face of the known fact that many countries 
will give to any man who wants it a farm of 
ample size. The only conditions are that the 
receiver shall occupy and make preductive 
the Jand and shall pay the small fee required 
for recording his right to possession and fur- 
nishing evidence and protection of that right. 
In America the man who cheoses to secure his 
share of the land held in trust for him by the 
government, is limited in his choice of location 
by only the one condition that he shall not 
dispossess any one alrendy holding the land 
rightfully. First come first served is the law 
in this as in all other business affairs. Millicns 
of aeres of rich land are still offered by this 
nation to any who will take them on the easy 
terms which’ have been gladly accepted by 
tollers discontented with the old) werld— 
workers who have on such lands already 
made themselves more truly independent 
than are any of the princes whem they once 
obeved. 

There will not scon be a lack of fertile un- 
tiled Jand in the world. Carefulestimates 
place the total population of the world at 
1,400,000,000 people. Tf all the jand of the 
United States were oeecupied by industrious 
families, the new world would still afford 
ample reom for as many people as are now on 
errth, Over an area extending a thousand 


'omiles or more northward from our northern 
| boundary grain can be grown successfully, 


was an underproduction, and speedily restore | 


aud imnen live in comparative comfort there. 
In Central America are lands of surpassing 
fertility under a climate as salubrious as any 
ever known, and within a week's ride from 
the wharves of New York. There all neces- 
sary food, clothing and housing ean be got by 
aminimum of labor, The grand breadth of 
South America, most of it of exeeeding rich- 
ness, is practically uneecupied, and will yet 
support millions of men in ease and plenty. 
Australia is a new and comparatively un- 
known country, scarcely an hundredth part 
of which has been surveyed by white men. In 
eentral Africa lie immense plains and broad 
Valleys, Where vegetation flourishes most 
luxuriantly and domesticated aninials thrive, 
and where mighty nations may vet have their 
homes in the midst of abundance. In) Russia 
are Vast rezions which are destined to sup- 
ort iMmense multitudes, for they are even 

etter adapted for that use than are the 
prairies of our own western states and terri- 
tories; and the list of free lands is by no 
means exhausted. 

It is said that those who now cry out. 
against the oppression of the capitalist can- 
not use the opportunities given by the land 
laws of the various ecuntries mentioned, be- 
cause Mouey is required ty enable them to 
even reach the lands offered. Ts not sufficient 
answer given to that by the example of 
hundreds of pioneers who shouldered ax and 
rifle and boldly trudved awuy to the un- 


br f feeutiti cadenc ) broken wilderness, there to face the Indian 
are overcome Oy Tree circulation, tendencies 


and other savage eneinies while conquering 
new fortunes? Those hardy men cleared the 
lund of heavy ferest, built cabins and planted 


vo and harvested their crops, often without the 


aid of so muchas a single dcllar of money. 
They braved obstacles and dangers that can 
searcely be found in this country to-day, and 
they developgal their manly independence. A 
few weeks ceo the papers told of a young 
man and his wife who together walked from 
Canada to Wisconsin, sturdily trudging over 
the lung way that they might save money 
with which to pay for land. Is it likely that 
people of such grand spirit will soon be com- 
plaining of oppression# Will help be refused 
to them if they ask it? 

“But why should we be driven into the 
wilderness,” Dhave been asked, “to live de- 
prived of every comfort and advantage that 
vther men enjoy? Why should eur children 
ge without schools, our wives without 
churches, and we without the pleasures of 
association with our fellows and friends? To 
these questions there may be many answers; 
but is it necessary to do this to become 
independent? Would not the money now 
spent fur amusement, for dissipation, or lost 
to wage Workers through strikes and their 
consequences, be sufficient to pay in a tew 
veurs, at the average price of lands east of 
the Mississippi river, for ground enough to 
furnish emplovinent and a comfortable living 
tu the famities of hall the wace workers in 
the land? Would not the savings of a few 
months even suffice to carry the head of the 
family to the free lands offered for his ac- 
ceptanee, Where he might make a home for 
those dependent on him 

It is declared that cmployers, by combina- 
tionsof one kind or another, rob the working- 
manof a large part of his fair share of the 
results of his toil. Is it not: rather the work- 
Ingman Whe robs his fellow, who in turn rels 
the rubber by overstocking the labor market‘ 
Is it not to control this keen competition in a 
market badly elutted that labor unions of va- 
rious kinds have been formed? Has not the 
result of the efforts of the labor unions as a 
whole shown that the attempt to control the 
price of labor, by any means other than by 
regulating the supply, must be us hopeless us 
would be an effort to stup forever the tlowing 
of water in the bed of the Mississippi, without 
first cutting off the inflow from its tributaries? 
Would not all tae purposes of the unions be 
better served if one in tive of those who now 
crowd the ranks of the so-called working 
classes were tu leave his present condition, to 
inake a home on his ownsoil? Weuld notthey 
who do this at once relieve themselves und 
the fellows fromt oppression by unjust em- 
ployers, and, by sv duing, themselves become 
the most independent of meu? They who 
will du this will have no need to ask 
favors of any employer. Then there will 
be no need vf contributing to the sup- 
port of costiy organizatious and scores of 
men whose only industry lies in defrauding 
the honestly industrious under the pretense of 
fighting for them their battles ucainst the 
oppressors. Withdraw one-fifth of the toil- 
ers in every field of industry except agricult- 
ure and capital will eagerly solicit the belp of 
the Wave worker and yield to all reasonable 
demands of the skilled. No time need then 
be lost m= strikes; no starving women and 
children need then wait in the heartsickuess 
ot hope deferred while the breadwinner seeks 
fur the employ nent that cannot be given. 
Then the laborer will safety demund all the 
hire of which he is worthy, and it will surely 
be given, for the civilized world has firmly 
bound itself in the fetters of luxurivus hubits, 
and may be made to lie at the feet of the pro- 
ducer if the latter have but the courage and 
good sense to secure the fruits of the victory 
with his reach. E. W. Perry. 


If the working people who herd in cities 
were to go upon agricultural land in the 
west, and were fortunate in selecting a place, 
their condition would no doubt be improved. 
They would be independent, their wages 
would be somewhat better, and some of them 
would get rich vy the rise of land values as 
population increased about them. Nor would 
those who emigrated be benefited alone. By 
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their withdrawal from the straggle for oppor- 
tunities to work, competition among working- 
men would be modified and wages in the set- 
tled sections of the Union would rise. But as 
soon as that occurred, not only would Europe 
inundate our settled sections with emigrants 
seeking high wages, but the very people 
whose exodus had produced the rise in wages 
would be influenced to return until 
wages here fell again. Wages are like 
Water; they cannot remain, all things 
considered, higher in one place than -in an- 
other. They persistently seck a common level. 

But the difficulties in the way of such an 
emigration as you propose are not so 
slight to the impoverished as they appear to 
men in comfortable circumstances. A day’s 
easy travel would be very far from a pleasure 


jaunt toa man who supports his family on 


wages that are exhausted in iiving at alms- 
house rates, even if certainty of a home at 
the end of the journey awaited him. But 
when to expense of travel are added cost of 
land, ignorance of the country, uncertainty 
of tenure and necessity for tools that he can- 
not buy, and whena burdensome tnortgage 
would be hailed as a godsend, you might bet- 
ter propose his emigration to central Africa, 
where land at least will cost him nothing, and 
there is no subsidized railroad to dispute his 
title. Besides, many of these people have 
alréady emigrated from afar to find relief 
from grinding poverty. Are they to be kept 
forever moving on? Human nature is a factor 
in this problem, and if you think that density 
of population, which in any normal condition 
of socigty would be a blessing, is a curse, you 
must disperse the homeless by law; you can- 
not entice them away from the habitations of 
men by romantic pictures of pioneer life. 

Nor is it necessary for the poor of cities to 
go even a day’s journey for “available but 
unused land.” There is available but unused 
land within an hows journey which most of 
them could use to better advantage than any 
of the landof which you speak. Why should | 
they not emigrate to that? There is but one 
obstacle. It is owned and kept out of use by 
the class whose vested interest in a piratical 
privilege you indirectly defend. Let these 
owners rather than the workers emigrate to 
the west. Cities can dispense with their use- 
less presence to better advantage than with 
that of men whose only complaint is that they 
are prevented from working part of the time 
and robbed of their wages the remainder. 

And if the poor did emigrate, as you pro- 
pose, what would be the ultimate effect, other 
than to make iand owners in the new district 
wealthy and impoverish those who had no 
land? If the Knights of Laber and all trade ; 
unions were to colonize their members inTexas, 
the relief would only be temporary, and the 
only persons ultimately benefited would be the 
owners of Texas land and their retainers. The 
very proposition, seriously made, to send so 
many people to Texas would make a “boom” 
in the Texas land market. If all the inhab- 
itants of the world were to settle in the 
United States, it is true, as you say, 
that there would still be room for 
as many more. But it would be true 
only in the sense that there is now room 
in New York city for many times its popula- 
tion. In New York there are only about 
forty-five people to the acre, and yet there is 
hardly an acre of ground in the city limits 
worth less than $2,000, and some of it runs up 
to $1,000,000 and more. This is not because it 
is all in use, but because more than half of it 
is kept out of use. The area of the United 
States is about thirty-five acres te each indi- 
vidual of the population, and yet there is 
hardly an acre that does not command a 
price, while most of it commands a high price. 
This is not because it is all in use, but because 
what is not in use is fenced out of use on 
speculation. Ifthe population of the world 
were to settle here, there would be but little 
more than an acre to each individual, and the 
poverty now just beginning to be felt would 
be widespread and intense, not because an 
acre for each individuat is not enough, but be- 
cause some would have so many acres that 
many would have no land atall, nor access to 
any except ata ruinous price. What would you | 
advise the impoverished to do, then? Ent | 
grate buck to Europe, where land, in econse- 
quence of sparse population, would be cheap? | 
And how long would you keep up this economic | 
teeter-totter before recognizing the truth that | 
lund values are a mere tax ou the people, 
which takes from the producer and gives to 
the idler, and by encouraging Jand speculation: 
reduces opportunities to work, and in all 
pepulous communities makes the mere laborer 
a dependent beggar for a job. 

It is true that ‘tthe whole population of the 
world might find homes and sustenance within 
the borders of two or three states.” They | 
mtght find homes and sustenance in the stute 
of Texas alone. But they would not be | 
allowed to. The state of Texas would ac- 
commodate about eight people to the acre if | 
the population of the globe settled there and | 
everyone took an equal share of the acreage. | 
But just as it is in London, in New York, and | 
even in Texas, a few people would own the ! 
state, and everyone else would have to pay 
their price or leave. The consequence would 
be that even with every human being on 
earth living in Texus a large part of Texas 
would be unoceupied. No one would be 
allowed to use that vacant land except for a 
price that a laborer could not pay, and labor- 
ers would be forced to compete for work until | 
wages were forced to the minimum and the | 
specters of poverty and anarchy hovered | 
over the feasts of the privilegéd. By the | 
way, have you considered the fact that some | 
thousands of people already in Texas, | 
sparsely settled though it is, are unable to. 
make a living and go begging for work? 
What kind of a place is that to invite. the. im- 
poverished of New York to emigrate to. 

And what of Central America, South 
America and Australia? Do you: not find in- 
voluntary poverty there also? These muy be 
good places to goto for the purpose of buy- 
ing up land and growing rich on the labor of 
the inhabitants; but they offer no inducements 
to the mere laborer. Murket wages are always | 


i 
1 


the general measure of returns to labor. It is 
the wages market that workingmen consult 
before emigrating. If population is inecreas- 
ing, wages felling and rents rising In any 
place, that is the place for your investor, but 
not for your laborer. It is oniy the place 
where wages are high er advancing that the 
laborer seeks. This you will agree to and no 
doubt acknowledge thut it} embodies sound 
business principles. A seller of cominodities 
must seek a market where his commodities 
are in demand and command high prices, and 
as the laborer’s commodity is labor, his choice | 
market is that where high wages are paid. 
Now, where inthe world are wages enough 
higher than anywhere else, all things consid- 
ered, to make it greatly worth the while ofa 
laborer to emigrate? Tell us of a place where 
wages are materially higher thun in New 
York, with any reasonable prospect of re- 
maining higher or advancing, aud we will 
agree to depopulate New York of working- 
men so rapidly and so completely as to create 


the worst panic in our real estate market that 
it has ever experienced. 

You may say that a2 man must not always 
expect to be a workingman. He must look 
forward toa time when from. the fruits cf 
previous labor judiciously invested in land he 
ean live without working. But this implies 
that somebcdy else must work fer him, and, 
if wages are to be kept down, that there must 
always be a large class that not only supports 
itself but alse the class of judicious investors. 
Semebody must always be under the barrow, 
somebody must always be in poverty, until 
every man can be assured a’ right to werk 


and be secured inthe full enjoyment of the | 


fruits of his toil. 

But through the darkness in which your let- 
ter shows you to be groping, you catch a 
glimmer of light. Itis true, as you claim, 
that ‘the attempt to control the price of 
labor by any means other than regulating the 


supply must be as hopeless as would be an ef- ; 


fort to stop forever the flowing of water in 
the bed of the Mississippi without first cutting 
off the inflow from its tributaries.” To raise 
and maintain wages we must cither limit 
population and improvement, or open an out- 
ict for “surplus” labor. And ina vague way 
you suggest the true relief. We should not 
limit population; the globe is big enough 
and in natural resources rich enough 
for all who come upon it. Nor sheuld 
we limit improvements; the more laber 
saving machinery we have, the more the 
arts advance, the more leisure from drudgery 
we secure, the better. Let us not. for a 
moment think of “cutting off the inflow.” 
Let us on the contrary open the outlet. Let 
us invite men to go directly to the soil for op- 
portunities to work. Not alone the poor of 
cities; not alone the mere laborer; but every- 
one. Then the population of villages and 
citics will spread and that of the country 
will come together, not. by jumps from one 
extreme to the other, as you propose, but by an 
almost imperceptible dispersal of the units, 
as the waters of the Mississippi above the 
dam in your analogue would fall and those 
below wouid rise when the dam was torn 
away. Thiscan be accomplished by taxing 
lund values so that the value of valuable 
land would go into a common. treasury, 
where it rightfully belongs; so that labor and 
capital would be freed from-taxes, and so 
that unused land everywhere would be 


thrown open without tax or rent to whomso- 


ever chose to use it. 

We suggest that you carefully read the 
four chapters of Book four, and chapters one, 
two and three of Book nine of “Progress and 
Povery,” and as you read them, to justify to 


i your own conscience, if you can, a system 


that gives the soil of a community to any set 
of persons to the exclusion of the humblest 


| human being born upon it. 


TEUPLE, Texas.—Is there a list. published of 
missing and unknown heirs to property in 
Germany and France? If so, where can I 
procure such a list, and the price? I read 
THE STANDARD regularly and heartily indorse 
its principles. Please reply through its col- 
uns, FRED C. WAGNER. 

We know of none, and if we did should 
earnestly advise against -your placing any 
confidence in the publishers. If you know of 
any property in France or Germany’to which 
you believe yourself to be entitled, the best 
man to consult isa trustworthy lawyer in your 
county. He canadvise ina general way as 


to the probabilities of your claim being good, | 


and direct and protect you in any subsequent 
steps you may take. Concerns that adver- 
tise lists of unclaimed property in foreign 
countries are apt to be frauds. | 


A SOUTHERN MAN’S EXPERIENCE. 


Every Man Who Understands the Theory of 
Appropriatinug Land Values for Public. 
Purposes Believes in It Save the Selfish | 
Man. . 

Mosi.e, Ala., March 28.—Last week one of 
the largest manufacturers of goods in my 
business of:sheet music visited me from the 


tages to business or to society generally 
would ensue from the adoption of Henry 
George’s theories, he said no; that’ these 
theories were impracticable.. He at. tirst | 
claimed to have a thorough understanding of | 
these doctrines, and stated that the idea pro- | 
posed was for the government to condemn ail | 
land, eject holders, und then, having become | 
owner, let the land out. On my stating that 
he was entirely wrong, that all that was pro- 
posed was to allow land to remain in present | 
hands, and simply to take its value by. taxa- 
tion for public uses, be exclaimed: “Is that 
all? will that bring about the great change 
you speak of? The plan then is merely to re- + 
move all taxation from capital and labor and 
place it on land values, and then to inerease 
this land tax until the full rental value is ! 
tuken by the government? Well, if that’s | 
what it means, I arn a Henry George be- | 
liever.” | 
I wish to-emphasize this point, and it | 


! 
| north, and on my asking bim if any advan- | 


one doubtless noticed by all who are inter-. 
ested in the agitation of the land question, 
viz.: Every man one meets who understands 


the theory of appropriating Jand values for 


public purposes believes in it, and only those} 
oppese it whom ignorance or self interest con- | 
trol. - . E. Q. Norton, 


Begin With the Forests. =... 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. pene pa RT ey | 

As long as the land about the headwatersof. 
the Mississippi was set aside for the Chippe- 
was, it was free from the invasion of the lum- 
berman. Let these forest tracts be disposed 
of as is ccntempiated, let the woodchoppers | 
co in freely and the timber be fed to the great | 
lumber milis below, and the inevitable result 
is such a diminution of the Mississippi in the 
dry season that the mills of Minneapolis will 
stand idle for months atia time. ; 

This is the thine which must not be permit- 
ted to happen here. 


Its prevention is a matter entirely simple. - 
When. the Indians are removed from these. 
lands, let the latter: be put under the charge 
of the governinent, and watched over by an 
officer whose duty itshall be to preserve the 
forests, as is done in’ Europe, where. the im-- 
mense material impertance of forestry has 
come to -be understood and acknowledged. 


The woodlands, by the removal. of a. certain | 


quantity of timber each year, but only in pro- 

portion to the growth of young trees, could 

be made perennial, while a -good -revenue 

might still be derived from the sale of the sur-: 
plus’ timber. The systein is one which has: 
been urged over and over ugain by the friends 

of forestry in this country. as 
‘No “Boom” in Louisyille. 
Louisville Labor Record. - EASE EGS 

Louisville real estate owners are trying to. 
get up.a “boom.” We hope they will succeed | 
in making a real one, as itis badly needed. 
We warn workingmen to. stay away from 
here, however, as there are hundreds of idlers 
here already. It will require a. pretty good 
“boom” to give them work and a living. 
Workmen clsewhere are advised not-to be 
deluded by glowing descriptions of Louis- 
ville’s growth and prospects to come here, un- 
less they want to tramp. Especially carpen- 
ters, printers, mnolders, coopers, bakers, fur- 
niture workers, stonecutters and laborers had 
tter stay away. : 


ETS eye ee EE 


| Whisky or’ a pound 


nea, 


JEREMIAH AND THE CHIPSUNK. 


Farawnay Moses Consoles His. 


ilaving Lost His Dinner. 
Well, welt so you say the big bulldog toolg: 
| the chipmunk away from you after you had 
dug it cutend killed it!) He clai hecame 
a tile it! He citimed the rama 
onthe plea that he owned the hete, did h 
Aud the ather smalk des stoed by lookj 
: alk. _Stoed. by looking 
| Wishfully at the juicy tidbit, but admittey 
| that the big dur ewned the hole and you had. 


om “i 
no business to dig there! 
-. Bless. my soul, Jeremiah, dogs are getting 
more human in their views every day. I Supe - 
pose dees have.as much richt to Monepolize 
chipmunk holes. as men heve to elaim whoig 
| counties.” If the bie doe hade’t been there — 
und you had eaten the chipmunk, that would 
have ended the alfuir; whereas, among meq _ 
the case. wouldn’t have ended there, but all 


the big degs and little degs (I mean men), - : 


would have hunted upthe man that swalk 
lowed the chipmunk and fereed him to throw. 
ib up agaia. Su you see, mv long eared 
friend, dogs are not as. grasping as men, ber 
cause they have no laws to help them reclaing © 
a chipmunk after it has been eaten.. 
Eh?) You think in a. similar transactiog. - | 
among men you would have been allowed 
something for your work? You think if meq 
done business on the buildog plan a. greay 
many people would starve! Bless your dear _ 
heart, Jeremiah, did you never read the hise 
tery of Ireland and India, where the bulldoo~ 
ish landlords took all the chipmunks, as he 
t were, and left millions te howl and starve 
arcuid the empty holes, while they sat down 
ou their lazy haunches and ate themselyeg — 
fat, and returned. thanks to the Lord forhig 
love and generous mercies? en 

Ti you will just look. around you, you wilk 

| see lots of bulldog men guarding chipmunk 
holes. of natural wealth, while thousands. of 
poor and vunfertunate bemgs are. dying ine 

; crowded cities, because they have. no chip- — 

inunk holes to diz a living out of. rae 

Why don’t you call all the dogs. togetheg 
and state your grievance to. them, and de 
mand justice?) Ah, I never thought of thaty 
I had. forgotten that you are small: and 
shabby looking und cannot boast of beine-the _ 
owner of two whole towuships of chipmunk: 
holes, and, therefore, have a mighty small 
vuice in the laws which govern your race — 
Youwre a dog-zone. sight worse off than EF: 
thought you were, and I betieve our corre- 
‘sponding positions are as. near alike as twa | 
stale eges, ae ae Le 

And this big dog took a bone from yow at | 
another time, ditt he? - Bless. my silly old ned-.- 
dle, such work as that is going on among - 
men all the blessed time. Not exactly by ~ 
force, but we have a something, full of crooks. 
and technicality, called) “law,” which none 
but the big fellows can afford te handle. And= 
by this subtle power the big ones smother: the - 
little ones into subjection. The little ones. 
never help to make the liw, because it. takes: 
votes to gain that position, and the little one. 
are too blind tu support one of their number,. 
but go on blindly elevating the big cones inta 
positions, and then growl. afterward about 
God’s world being so unequally divided: 

I never expect to see the little dogs unite ta _ 
protect their interest, and it.will be just about. 
as big a miracle and. robust surprise to see” 
the poor men do. their own thinking and. - 
voting... gE On OR res 

I have often seen you, Jeremiah, looking — 
enviously at my old baid noddie and wishing | 

you. possessed half the wisdom and subt! 


knowledge it~ contains. Bless’ your | 
heart, if you had.it all the other dogs would, 
never suspect it. Here I have been. gei 
through the world making splint bree 
feeling proud. of my» wisdom, and a 

time I have been assisting. to boost men i 
power who huve been assisting to keep n 
poor, miserable and ignorant.. You, no doubt, 
thought that deep thinking caused my hai 
peel off, when, in fact, there wasn’t substane 
enough in my pete to give it nourishment. 
Ivsa great and terrible wonder to me that 


the poor have any hair atall. They are only 


hanging onto. existence by a single hair, and 
that’s a mighty short. one and: split. at. both: 
ends—a mighty, awful short onel 9000 

Just look at the situation, Jeremiah. 


out the wrongs of the poor people and points 


out to them the read to travel in order to. 


win a share in the chipmunk holes, as.it. were, 
all. the argument the big fellows 
“Pooh! nonsense! anarchy! socialism! ter- 
foolery! no good! vote the old: ticket: and. — 
trust in providence!” and ‘every mother’s. som. | 
will allow the laud gi » pull the 
political wool and shod rei 
wand they will go to the | 
eyes shut and mouth: cpen and vote against. 
their own interest as often as the board will: 
allow them. | — mS eee : 
That's the kind cf an old seed Tam. De. . 
you stillenvy my gift of bald: 
intellect? If we were: to swap brains, and 
my intellect would play the same: pranks. 
with you as it has with m 
weeks to teach you how [ 
flea with a simple twist of -your h 
au magic flirt of the leg 20 
No, Providenee is not to blame; 
ply been too mentally lazy and. 
dilatory to: think. IT have been 
body almost to death to teed” 
and allowed my mental fac 
and dry up, like a coc 
cable end of a smoke house. . | ere ann 
The same: naturid law that makes your nose 
smiurt when you’ dab it agaiust a hot stove, — 


orthless.an 
rking m 

ny ‘stomach, 

ts to. shrink 

acked. to the 


poverty When he dabs his vote agains 
own interest. The man: that will tarn 
into his arden is not tu be pitied when | 
covers that it- has rooted. ¢ 

And if he sticks tae onio 


way, grumbling about alf 
Whole bkiume ef poverty at t 
and it has enty lately er 
tation: box that 1; 


of greed, 
my medi 


a ling up. the 
present system of “Allto a few, and nothing | 


fur them, but they foo 

for them The man wh 

worth ne more than 

offee, h 
‘right to handle aballot than a 
handle a dynamite bomb. 
purchase these votes are 4 

ern great nation than a v 

‘carry the key 


a dog, gone 
battle, v Vi 
‘one sicht fir b ! 


| one end lik 


eee: » booming, and the 
spreads like an epidemic. Rew 
stantly chan: and: alw 


dy homestead sold ne 

and a pretty cott 

was offered ast ot 
receives 310,000 a yen 
offices. All rents are high : 
winter, and very few. fam 
two. rooms to lodgers, and at cd roul 
prices,too. People are glad te pay $15, 38 
and $25. a month for a large, well furnished 
room in a good location, and the cheaper 
rooms rent from $10 to 312 a m ee 


When _ 
any deep-thinking und honorable man figures — 


use Ist oe: 


‘and massive 


loranee and stupidity om 


eae Aeeete ne eh om eh em oe ee 
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THE BE AMERICAN: FARMER, | 


vroblems,”! Chapter XS. 

.. The average farmer may at first 
staré atthe idea, but given time for discus- 
gionand refiecticn, and those who are already 
trying W per suade him that to put all taxa- 
fjon on the value of land would be to put all 
texation on the farmer, bave as litle chance 
of success as the slaveholders had of persuad- 
ing their negroes that the northern armies 
were bent ou kidnapping and selling them in 
Cuba. The xverage farnier can read, write 
and ee on matters ecnnected with 
ests Ciphers pretty clesely. He 
jg not out of sie great currents of thought, 
though they may weet him more slewly, 

and he is anything bet a contented peasant, 

gnorantly satisfied with things as thev are 
and impervious to ideas of change. Already 
gissutistied, he is becoming more so. His hard 
aud barren life seems, Shaul and more bar- 


egecial 


juxury of cities; ad dies great for lunes aceu- 
nulated by men whe do nothing to add to the 
gock of wealth arouse his sense of injustice. 
‘He is beginning to {vel thut he bears more 
shan bis fair share of tke burdens of society 
and gets less Hian his fair share of its bene- 
fits; nad his thought, with the decudence of 
old political issues, is more and wore turning 
jo economic and social questions. 

Jtis clear that the change in taxation which 
{ propose 2s the means whereby equal rights 

w the soil may be asserted aud. inaintauined, 
sould be to the advantage of farmers who 
are working Jand velonging to others, to the 
advantige of thuse whose farms are virtually 
owned by merigagces, and to the advantage 

pf those ‘avho are secking farms. . . 0. 
The farmer who cultivates his own farm with 
gis own hands isa landuwner, it is true, but 

be is in greater degree a laborer, and in his 
pwoership of stock, improvements, tools, ete., 
acapitalist. Iv is from his labor, aided by this 
sapital, rather than from any advantage rep- 
gesented by the value of his land, that he de- 
gives his living. His maiu interest is that of 
a producer, not that of a landowner. 

There lived in Dublin, sume years ago, a 
gentiemun numed Murphy—“Cozy” Murphy, 
they called him, for shurt, and because he 
was a very confortable sort of a Murphy. 
Dozy Murphy owied land in Tipperary; but as 
ge had an agent in Tipperary to collect: his 
sents and evict bis tenants w hen they did not 
pay, he himseif lived in Dublin, as being the 
nore comfortable place. And he concluded, 
at Jength, that the most comfortabie place in 
Dublin, in fact the most comfortable place in 
the whole world, was-—in bed. So he went to 
bed and stayed there for nearly eight years; 
got because he Was atail ill, but veeause he 
liked it. He ate his dinners, aud dranix his 
wine, ana smoked his cigars, and read, and 
played cards, und received visitors, and veri- 
fied his agent's accounts, and drew checks— 
allinbed. After eight years’ lving in bed, he 
grew tired of it, got up, dressed himself, and 
jor some Years went arcund like other people, 
gud then died. But his family were just as 
well off as though he had never gone to"bed— 
in fact, ther were better off; for while his in- 
yome Was not a whit diminished by his going 
to bed, his expenses were. 

This was a typical landowner—a landowner 
pure and simple. Now let the farmer con 
sider what would become of himself and 
family if he and his boys were to go to bed 
and stay there, and he will realize how much 
dis interests as a laborer exceed his interests 
Bs a landowner. 

it requires no grasp of abstractions for the 
working farmer to see that to abolish all tax- 
ation, save upon the value of land, would be 
geally to his interest, no matter how it might 
affect larger landholders. Let the working 
farmer consider how the weight of indirect 
taxation falls upen him without his having 


power to shift it off upon anyone else; how it: 


adds to the price of nearly everything he has 
to buy, without adding to the price ‘of, what 
be has to sell; how it acompels him to cone 
aribute to the support of government in far 
greater proportion to what he possesses than 
it does those who are much richer, and he will 
Bee that by the substitution of direct for in- 
Girect’ taxation he would be largely the 
gainer. Let him consider further, and he will 
gee that he would be still mere largely the 
Rainer if direct taxation were contined to the 
walue of Jand. The land of the working 
farmer is improved land, and usually the 
value of the improvements and of the stock 
used in cultivating it bear a very high pro- 
portion to the value of the bare land. New, 
as all valuable land is not improved as is that 
of the working furmier, as there is much more 
of valuable lund than of improved lund, to 
substitute fur the taxation now levied upon 
improvemetts and stock, a tax upon the naked 
walue of land, irrespective of improvements, 
would be manifestly to the advantage of the 
owners of improved land, and especially of 
fmail owners, the value of whose improve- 
ments bears a much greater ratio to the value 
of their land than is the case with larger 

owners; and who, as one of the effects of 
tr ‘eating improvements as a proper subject of 
taxation, are taxed far more heavily, even 
apon the value of their Jand, than are ‘larger 
pwuers, 

The working farmer has only to look about. 
him to realize this. Near by his farm of 
eighty or one hundred and sixty acres he wil! 
find tracts of five hundred cr a thousand, or, 
in some places, tens of thousands of acres, 
of equally valuable Jand, on which the im- 
provements, stock, touls and household ef 
fects are much less in proportion than on his 
own small farm, or which may be totally un- 
improved and unused. In the villages he will 
find acre, half-aecre and quarter-ucre lots un- 
improved or slightiy improved, which are 
More valuable than his whole farm. If he 
looks further he will see tructs of mineral 
land, or jland with other superior natural ad- 
Vantages having immense value, yet on which 
the taxable i huprovements amouut to little or 
bothing; while, when he lovks to the great 
Cilies he will find vacant lots twenty-iiye by 
one hundred feet, worth more than 2 whole 
Section of ugricultural land such as his; and 
ashe goes toward their centers he will tind 
most magnificent buildings less valuable than 
the round on which they siand, and block 
after bisek where the land would sell fer 
More per front foot than his whole farm. 
Manifestl;, to pul. ail taxes on the value of 
lund would be to lessen relatively and abso- 
Jutely the taxes the working farmer has to 
pay. 

Sofar from: the effect of placing all taxes 
Upon the value of land being te the advantage 
oi the towns at the expense of the agricult- 
tral districts, the very reverse of this is ob- 
Vieusly urue. The great increase of land 
Walues is in the cities, aud with the present 
tendencies of growth, this must continue to be | 
the case. To place all taxes on the value of 
dend would be to reduce the taxation of agri- 
tultural districts relatively to the taxation of | 
towns and cities. And this would be only 
gust; for it is not alone the presence of their 
Wn populations which gives value to the | 
jand of towns und cities, ‘but the presence of 
the more scattered wericultur al population, 
for whom they constitute industrial, commer- 
ial and financial centers. 

While at first blush it may seem to the 
Yermer ikat vo abulish all tuxes upon other | 
things than the value of land would ve to ex- 
empl the richer inhubitauts of cities frum tax- 
ation and unduly tu tax him, discussion and 
reflection will certainiy show him that the re- 
Verse is the case. Persoual property is not, 
ever has been and uever can be, fairly 
taxed. The rich man always escapes more 
easily than the man who has but little; the 
city cre eusily than the country. Taxes 

Ppa add to prices bear upon the inhabitants 
ot spermly Settled. districts wit as a 
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' about the bonanza farms breaking 


weight, and in many cases with much more 
we ight, than upon the inhabitants of great 
citics. Tuxes upon improvements manifestly 
j fall more heavily upon the working farmer, a 
eKreat part of the value of whose farm con- 
sists of the value ot improvements, than upon 
the owners of valuable unimproved land, or 
upon these whose land, as that of cities, bears 
a higher relation in value to the improve- 
ments. 

The truth is, that the working farmer would 
be an immense gainer by the change. Where 
he would have to pay more taxes on the value 
of his land, he would be released from the 
taxes now Jevied on his stock and improve 
ments, and from all the indirect taxes that 
now weigh so heavily upon him. And as the 
effect of taxing unimproved land as heavily 
as though it were improved would be to com- 
pel inore holders to sell, and to destroy mere 
speculative values, the farmer in sparsely set- 
tled districts would have little or no taxes to 
pay. Jt weuid not be until equally good land 
all about him was in use, and he had all the 
advantages of a well settled neighborhood, 
that his lnnd would have any taxable value. 

What the farmer who owns his own farm 
Would jose would be in the selling value of his 
land; but its usefulness to him would be as 
great as before—greater than before, in fact, 
as he would get lurger returns from his Jaber 
upon it; and as the selling value of other 
land wowd be similarly affected, this loss 
would not make it harder for him to get an- 
other farm if he wished to move, while it 
would we easier for him to settle his children 
or to get more land if he could advanta- 
geously cultivate more. The loss would be 
nominal; the gain would be real. It is better 
for the small farme r, und especially for the 
small farmer with a growing family, that la- 
bor should be hizh than that land should be 
high. Paradoxical as it} may appear, small 
landowners do not profit by the rise in the 
value of land. On the contrary they are ex- 
tinguished. But before speaking of this, let 
ine show how much misapprehension there is 
in the assumption that the stnall independent 
farmers constitute, and will continue tu con- 
stilute, the majority of the American peuple. 

Agriculture is the primitive occupation; the 
farmer is the American pioneer; and even in 
those cases, comparatively unimportant, 
where settlement is begun in the search for 
the precious metals, it dces not become per- 
manent until agriculture in some of its 
branches takes root. But as population in- 
creases and industrial development goes on, 
the relative importance of agriculture dimin- 
ishes. That the non-agriculiural population 
of the United States is steadily and rapidly 
gaining on the agricultural population is of 
course obvious. According to the census re- 
port the urban population of the United States 
was in 1750 bat 3.3 per ceut of the whole puopu- 
lation, while in 1880 it had risen to 22.5 per 
cent. (1) Agriculture is yet the largest occu- 
pation, but in the aggregate other occupations 
much exceed it. 

Accordiug to the census, which, unsatisfac- 
tory as it is, is yet the only authority we have, 
the number of persons engaged in agriculture 
in i880 was 7,670,493 out of 17,392,009 returned 
as engayed in gainful occupations of all kinds. 
Or, if we take the number of adult males as a 
better comparison of political power, we may 
find, with a little tigaring, that the returns 
show 6,491,116 males of sixteen years andover 
encaged ip agriculture, ayainst 7,422,639 en- 
gaged in other cecupations. According to 
these figures the agricultural vote is already 


i in a clear minority inthe United States, while 


the preponderance of the non-agricultural 
vote, already great, is steadily and rapidly 
increasing.(2) 

But while the agricultural population of the 
United States is thus already ina muority, 
the men who own their own farms are al- 
ready ina minority in the agricultural popu- 
lation. According to the census the number 
of farms and plantations in the United States 
in 1880 was 4,008,907. The number of tenant 
farmers paying money rents or share rents is 
given by one of tle census bulletins at 
1,024,601. This would leave but 2,984,305 nom- 
inal owners of farms out of the 7,670,493 per- 
sons employed in agriculture. The real own- 
ers of their farms must be greatly less even 
than this. The most common form of agri- 
cultural tenancy in the United States is not 
that of money or share rent, but of mortgage. 
What proportion of American farms occupied 
by their nominal owners are under mortgage 
we can only guess. But there can be little 
doubt that the number of mortgaged farms 
must largely exceed the number of rented 
farms, and it may not be too hich ar estimate 
to put the number of mortgaged farms at one- 
half the number of unrented ones. (3) How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the farm- 
ers who really own their farms are but a 
ininority of farmers, and a small minority of 
those engaged in agriculture. 

Further than this, all the tendencies of the 
time are to the extinction of the typical 
American farmer—the man who cultivates 
his own acres with his own hands. This 
inevement has only recently begun, but it is 
going on, and must ge on under present con- 
ditions, with increasing rapidity. The re- 
markable increase in the Jarge farms and diin- 
inution in the small ones, shown by the census 
figures of 1880, is but evidence of the fact—too 
notorious to need the proof of figures—that 
the tendency to concentration, which in so 
many other branches of industry has substi- 
tuted the fa actory for self-employing jork- 
men, has reached agriculture. One invention 
ufter another has already given the large 
furmer a crushing advantage over the small 
farmer, and invention is still going on. And 
it is not merely in the making of his crops, but 
in their transportation and marketing, and in 
the purchase of bis supplies, that the large 
producer in agriculture gains an advantage 
over the smull one. To talk, us some do, 
up ina lit- 
tle while into small homesteads, is as foolish 
as to talk of the great shoe factory giving 
way again to journeymen shvoemakers with 
their lapstones und awls, The bonatizia farm 

Q) It is an illustration of the carelessness with Which 
the census reports lave been shoveled together, thitt 
although the Compendium (Table V) gives the urban 
population, no information is given as to what is meant 
BY urban pepuation, The only clew given the inquirer 
is Uhat the urbao population is stated tu be contained in 
286 cities. Following up this clew through other tables, 
Linfer that the popuiaiion of towns aud. citics of 5,009 
pecpls and over are Meant. 

(2) Comparing the returns as to occupations for 1870 
with 155), it will be scen that while during the last decace 


the increase of persons ensguged ip agriculture has been | 


only 29.5 per ceut, in personal and professional services 
the lacrease his been df. 
portation 51.9 per ceat, and in manufacturing, 
eaband mining industries, 41.7 per eent. 

(3) Couid the facts be definitely ascertained, I have 
not the least doubt that they would show that at least 
fifiy per cent of the small farm ownerships in the older 
stiites aremerely nominal That that number, at 
least, of the small furiners in those states are so deeply 
in debt, se covered by mortgages, that their supreme 
elfurt istu pay Uhe constantly accruing interest, that 
2 roof may be kept over the heads of the family—~an 
effort that can have but. the one ending. 

Jn the newer states is fuund a@ similar condition of 
things. The oniy difference is, that there the small 
farmer is usualy compelled to commence with what, to 
him, isamountuin of debt. He must obtain his land 
upon deferred payments, drawing interest, aad can 
obtain nu title uatl those deferred payments, With the 
interest are paid in full, Heimust also obtain his farm 
implements on part credit, With interest, for Which he 
mortgazes bis crops. Credit must help bim to his farm 
stock, his hovel, his seed, his food, Lis clothing. With 
this load of debt musv the small farmer in the newer 
states commence, if he {s not a capitalist, or he cannot 
even maksa beginning. With such a commencement 
the common ending is not lung in being fuund. 

In traveling through those sections, one of the most 
notable things that meets the attention of the observer 
fs the great number of publications, everywhere met 
with, devoted exclusively to the advertising of sinall 
farm huldings, more ur fess improved, that ure for sale. 
One is almost forced to the conclusion that the entire 
elauss of sus farmers are compelled, from some cause, 
to find the best and quickest market that can be ub- 
tained for all that they possess. 

The entire agricultural regions of our country are 
crowded with loar agents, representing capital from all 
the great money centers of the world, who are making 
loans and taking mortgages upon the farms to an 
amount that, in aggregate, appears to be almost beyond 
calculation. In this movement the local capitalists, 
lawyers and traders appear as active coworkers.— 
Land and Labor in the United States, by William God 


‘win Moody, Mew } York, 1888, p. 9. 
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and the great wire-fenced stock ranch have 
come to stay while present conditions last. If 
they show themselves first on new land, it is 
because there is on new land the greatest 
freedom of development; but the tendency 
exists wherever modern industrial influences 
are felt, and is showing itself in the British 
Isles as well as in our older states. 

This tendency means the extirpation of the 

typical American farmer, who with his own 
hands and the aid of his boys cultivates his 
own small farm. When a Brooklyn lawyer 
or Boston banker can take a run in a palace 
car out to the new northwest, buy scme 
sections of land, contract for having it 
broken up, seeded, reaped and threshed, leave 
on it a superintendent, and make a profit on 
his first year’s crop of from six to ten 
thousand dollars a section, what chance has 
the emigrant farmer of the old type, who 
comes toiling along inthe wagon which con- 
tains his wife and children, and the few traps 
that with his team constitute his entire 
capital? When English and American 
cupitalists can run miles of barbed wire 
fence, and stock the great inclosure with 
large herds of cattle, which can be tended, 
carried to market, and sold at the minimum 
of expense and maximum of profit, what 
chance has the mun who would start stock 
raising with a few cows? 

From tbe typical American farmer of the 
era now beginning to pass away, two types 
are differentiating—the capitalist farmer and 
the farm laborer. The former dves not work 
with his own hands, but with the hands of 
other men. He passes but a portion of his 
time, in some cases hardly any of it, upen the 
land. he cultivates. His home is in a large 
town or great city, and he is perhaps a bank- 
er and speculator as Well as a farmer. The 
latter is a proletarian, a nomad—part of the 
year a laborer and part of the year a tramp, 
migrating from farm to farm and from place 
to place, without family or home, or any of 
the influenees and responsibilities that devel- 
opmantly character. If our treatment of land 
continues as now, some of our small indepen 
dent farmers will tend toward one of these 
extremes, and many more will tend * .ward 
the other. 

But besides the tendency to production on a 
large seale, which is operating to extirpate 
the small independent farmer, there is, in the 
rise of land values, another powerful tend- 
dency operating in the same direction. 

At the looting of the summer palace at 
Pekin by the allied forces in 1860, some valua- 
ble jewels were obtained by private soldiers. 
How Jong did they remain in such possession? 
If a duke of Bruaswick were to distribute his 
hoard of diamonds among the poor, how long 
would the poor continue to hold them? The 
peasants of Ircland and the costermongers of 
London have their doukeys, which are worth 
only a few shillings. But if-by any combina- 
tion of circumstances the donkey became as 
valuable asa blooded horse, no peasant or 
costermonger would be. found driving a 
denkey. Where chickens are cheap, the com- 
mon people eat them; where they are dear, 
they are to be found only on the tables of the 
rich. Soitis withland. <As it becomes val- 
uable it) must et avitaite from the hands of 
those who werk for a living into the posses- 
sion of the rich. 

What has caused the extreme concentra- 
tion of land ownership in England is not so 
much the conversion of the feudal tenures 
into fee simple, the spoliation of the relizious 
houses, aud the inclosure of the commons, as 
this effect of the rise in the value of land. 
The small estates, of which there were many 
in England two centuries and even a century 
ago, (1) have become parts of large estates 
mainly by purchase. They gravitated to the 
possession of the rich, just as diamonds or 
valuable paintings or fine horses gravitate to 
the possession of the rich. 

So long as the masses are fools enough to 
permit private property in Jand, it is rightly 
esteemed the must secure possession. Jt can- 
not be burned or destroyed by any accident; 
it cannot be carried off; it tends constantly 
to increase in value with the growth of popu- 
lation and improvement in the arts. Its pos- 
session being a visible sign of secure wealth, 
and putting its owner, as competition be- 
comes sharp, in the position of a lord or god 
to the human creatures who have no legal 
rights to this planet, carries with it social 
consideration and deference. For these rea- 
sons land commands a higher price in propor- 
tion to the incume it yields than anything 
else, and the man to Whom immediate income 
is of more importance than a secure invest- 
ment finds it cheaper to rent lund than to 
puy it. 


Thus, as land grew in value in England, the- 


small owners were not merely tempted or 
compelled by the vicissitudes of life to sell 
their land, but it became more profitable to 
them to sell it than to hold it, as they could 
hire 
tal. By selling and then renting, the English 
farmer, thus converted from a landowner 
into a tenant, acquired, for a time at least, 
the use of more land and more capital, and 
the ownership of land thus gravitated from 
the hands of those whose prime object is to 
geta living into the hands of those whose 
prime object i is @ secure investment. 

This process must go on in the United States 
as land rises in’ value. We may observe 
it now. It isin the newer purts of our grow- 
ing cities that we find peuple of moderate 
means living in their own houses. Where 
land is more valuable we find such people liv- 
ine in rented houses. In such cities block af- 
ter block is put up and sold, generally under 
mortgage, to families who thus endeavor to 
secure a home of their own. But I think it is 
the general experience, that as years. pass by 
and land acquires w greater value, these 
houses and lots pass from the nominal owner- 
ship of dwellers into the possession of land- 
lords, and are cecupicd by tenants. So, in 
the agricultural districts, 
has inerearsed little if ‘anything in value 


that we find homesteads which have 
been lenge in the possession of the 
same family of working farmers. A 
general officer of one of the great’ trunk rail- 


road lines told ine that his attention hud been 
ealled to the supreme importance.of the lund 
question by the great westward emigration 
of farmers, which, as the result of extensive 
inquiries, he found due to the rise of laud 
As land rises in value the working 
farmer finds it more and more difficult for his 
boys to get farms of their own, while the 
price for which he can sell will give him a 
hurd 
is cheaper; or he is tempted or forced to 
mortgage, and the morigage eats and eats 
until it eats hnn out, or until he concludes 
that the wisest thing he-can do is to reatize 
the difference between the mortgage and the 
selling value of his farm and emigrate west. 
And in many eases he commences again 
under the load of a mortgage; for as settle- 
ment is now going, very much of the. land 
sold to settlers by railroad companies 
and speculators is sold upon mortgage. And 
what is the usual result may be inferred trom 
such announcements as those placarded in the 
Union depot at Council Bluffs, olfering thou: 
sands of improved farms for sale on liberal 
terms as to payment. One manu buys upon 
mortgage, fails in his payments, or gets dis- 
gusted, and moves on, and the farm he hus 
improved is sold to another man upon mort- 
wage. Generally speaking, the ultimate fe- 
sult is that the mortgagee, not the mortgageor, 
becomes the full owner. Cultivation under 
mortgage is, in truth, the transitional form 
between cultivation by the sinall owner and 
cultivation by the large owner or by tenant. 
The fact is, that the typical American farm- 
er, the cultivator of a small farm ef which he 
is the owner, is the product of conditions 
under which labor is dear and land is cheap. 
As these conditions change, labor becoming 


() According to Macaulay, at the accession of James 
TI, in 1685, the majority of English farmers were vwners 
Of the land they cultivascd, 


lund cheaper than they could hire ecapi- | 


it is where land. 
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cheap and Jand becoming dear, he must pass 
away as he has passed away in England. 

It has already become impossible in our 
older states for a man starting with nothing 
to become by his labor the owner of a farm. 
As the public domain disappears this will be- 
come impossible all over the United States. 
And as in the accidents and mutations of life 
the small owners are shaken from their hold- 
ings or find it impossible to compete with 
the grand culture of capitalistic farming, 
they will not be able to recover, and 
must swell the mass of tenants and laborers. 
Thus the concentration of land ownership is 
proceeding, and must procecd, if private 
property in land be continued. So far from it 
being to the interest of the working farnier to 
defend private pronerty in laud, its continued 
recognition means that his children, if -uot 
hirnself, shall lose all right whatever in. their 
uative soil; sball sink from the condition of 
free men to that of serfs. 


TENANTS’ EXPERIENCE. 


Cigar Dealers and Others Working. for 
Their Landlords. 


New Yorr.—When I see calculations made ! 


by “eminent statisticians” relating to the 
wonderful increase of wealth in this country, 
and read that wages are so rauch higher than 
they were a quarter of a century ago—twice 
as high, I believe, one of them says-—I think 
of what rents used to be and what they cre 
now, and ask invself why these statisticians 
do not give us some comparisons in regard to 
rents, I will give an exuinple of what rents 
were in New York thirty odd years ago. In 
1852 an acquaintunce of mine ‘opened weigar 
store next door to the corner of Canal and 
Centre strects. He paid as rent for it $12% 


month—SI-Ht a vear—and the rent remained 


at that figure until 1858, when it was raised to 
$240 a vear. In 1864 or 6S he vaeated his old 
place and took the store cn the corner at.a 
reutat of $1,000. At the end of a year he eu- 
Jurged his business and took the old place 
next the corner again at a total rent of $1,500 
ona three years’ loase. When the lease ex- 
pired the landlord asked $1,800, though there 
were no improvements made on the property, 
and the rent was continued at this amount 
through the panic of 1873 and along through 
the years of business depression until 1875. 


Meantime business had gone to pieces and ; 


tenants of stores were consuming their 
eapital. In 1875 the rent of the cigar dealer 
was reduced by the landlord $100. This was 
by po means what the reduction should 
have been to meet the necessities of the 
tenant; nor was it such as would 
have been for the benefit of the 
landlord in the lung run. The tenant was at 
last forced to move. When he left the prem- 
ises the rent fell, a lease being given on it for 
three Scas at $1,900, $1,100 und $1,200. The 
cigar dealer for many years gave his services 
as a business man to a landlord, the rent he 
paid being a fine cn his suecess. When, on 
his leaving the place, the rent fell, it was 
even then far higher than when he started in 
business. OLp NEW YORKER. 

A Harlem Storckeeper’s Experience. 

Har_Lem.—The article on retail storekeepers 
in THE STANDARD attracted my altention, es- 
pecially because I had lately witnessed a case 
in Which a landlord had been prompt in cut- 
ting into a tenant’s income. Two years ago 
two young men opened a store near 113th 
street, their business being in bedding, blan- 
kets, quilts, ticking, etc. They were indus- 
trious and enterprising and built up a pretty 
fair trade, notwithstanding the compctition 
in the business. They had a year’s lease at 
$1,000. Afew months agothe landlord told 
them the rent would be $1,500 next year. 
They gave no answer and he now informs 
them that another firm in the same business 
will pay him $1,400. Before the young men 
opened up their store they had the whole 
piace fixed up anew for their business. The 
money put into those repairs is now lost. I 
think some agent saw the business they were 
dving and induced the landlord to iook for an 
increased rent. A SHOPKEEPER. 


TAXES UPON TRUTH. 


How the Rich Men of Chicazo Compete for 
the Rewards Offered for False Swearing. 
Chicago Herald. 

The concealment of personal property ap- 
pears to have been most flagrant with the 
very elements of society to which we have 
been accustomed to look for the honorable 
discharge of public obligations. In the in- 
vestigation of the subject it has been dis- 
closed that the maguiticent houses of the 
wealthy classes of Chicago are brownstone or 
marble palaces on the outside, but inside they 
are fitted upafter the similitude of hoveis. 
At least it so appears by the sworn schedules 
of their occupants. Men who ride down to 
business behind $1,000 teams in $1,500 car- 
riages have scheduled the contents of their 
stables at £50 for horses of all kinds, and $40 for 
ecurriages, ete, fatall Men whose daughters’ 
fingers run over the keys of $1,600 pianos have 
scheduled their pianofortes to the assessor at 
S50 if at all. Ladies who step upon old rags 
worth from $500 to $1,600 apiece that cover 
the barrenness of their pauper floors have 
sebeduled their entire household furniture and 
property at $500 er less. Gentlemen whose 
poverty has led them to dispense with doors 
in order to hang $1,000 portieres in the open- 
ings have failed to reckon them in their 
sworn schedwes. Iu short, millionaires, mer- 
chants, bankers, brokers, manufacturers, pork 
packers, lawyers, ministers, commission men, 
and bourd of trade speculators—men who sit 
i $200 chairs at £500 tables; who stand upon 
$1,000 carpets and look out through $200 win- 


dow curtains; who bang their hats upon £200: 
ae aud put their umorellas in $100 stands; : 


Sho lol on S100 lounges and) gaze at costly 
ners a-brac and rare china in $400 c abinets; 
who sleep in $1,000 ete ads under. £200 
eider down. aiults and dress) behind & (00 
screens, Who .ewt off of a 52,090 service upon 
rare viands prepared upon a 2500 kitchen 
range, Who dine at a $400 solid hardwood 
table around which are ten $100 chairs, while 
a S100 sideboard locis up richly behind them; 
who count their treasured volumes, reposing 
hnrvé500 bouk eases, by the thousand; who own 
paintings, statuary, etchings, engravings, and 
the Lord knows what not, costing ‘anywhere 
from $1,000 up to $500,009—men of such char- 
acter und possessions have scheduled all their 
household furnitur 
$2,000 and some.as low as $500, and ovorn to 
it... The writer has) gone. through 2,50u 
schedules, paechiag the wealthiest. residence. 
portion of the south side, and failed to dis- 
cover aw single return where the entire house- 


hold outfit, including horses, carriages, pia- 
‘nos,=plate, jewelry, has exceeded 


etc., 
33,000. : 


A Laud and Labor Club in Boston, 
Organization has begun in Boston, A large 
numberof prominent labor men met last 
Thursday evening in Preble hall, (76 Trémont 
street, and organized Jand and Jabor club, 
No. 1, of Boston. A. temporary Oren ei tion 
wus eifected by the choice of Andrew Gar- 
butt -as president, John J. Kelleher as secre- 
tary, and. Thomas Collins as treasurer. As 
soon as a charter is obtained from the central 
committee in New York a permanent set:of 
officers will be elected and constitution and 
by-laws adopted. It was decided to have ad- 
dresses and essays on the land question read 
at each meeting, afler which a discussion will 
take place on the importunt points brought 
up. 
matter in charse, as well as to provide for 
musical selections usa variation to the usual 
programme at such mectings. Among the 
members of the new organization ure D. H. 
Biggs, president of the Central labor union, as 
well as the secretary of that body. 


e und property at less than ° 


A committee was appointed to take this - 
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_ pensions present no- 
itis curious to note that the duke of Norfolk 
£00 and the duke of Rutland 
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‘be unjust-to these who have 


tnutation. 


HEREDITARY PAUPERS. 


Taxes Levied in England for Private Bene- 
fit—Coal Duties Exchanged for Land Rents 
—Selling Pensions. 

St. James’ Sudget. 


The earliest of the hereditary pensicns which 
have come down to our own time were created 
in the reign of Charles II; no very remote an- 
tiquity this, when it is remembered that there 
is u little tewn in Switzerland which bad paid 
until the cther day, when the last heir died, a 
pensicn creuted more than 500 years ago, to. 
the descendants of a citizen who had saved 
the town from being seized by an enemy. The 
total aumial asnount ef the pensions.of which 
anv return has been made isa Httle under 
£40,000; but itis to be remembered that £16,- 
216, or close upon one-Lalf of this sum, is. 
strictly speaking, not a pension at all. itis 
an allowance to the reeciversgeneral of the 

by way of compensa- 
ticn for'loss of duties on the eof tin. 
This allowanee has been paid sinee 1833. The 
oldest. of -alf the pernsicns dates from 1662, 
amounts to £672, and stands in the name. of 
the earl of Kinnoul.. Originally. the 


coinage 


the Lord Kinnou! of 1602 as the representative 
of James, first earl of Carlisle of the Hay 
creation, to whom Charles I gave the rev- 
enucs of the island of Barbadoes. The pension 
was paid for several generations out of the 
Barbnzdoes export duties: and it has only been 
paid from the censolidated fund since those 
(luties were, repealod seme fifty eer ago. 
The pension was long since sold by a: former 
Lord Siunoui, and, after passing tieousll sev- 
eral hands, it is uow the property ofa ‘family 
by avhoni it was purchased in 
1835. ° 

‘The second vension jn point of antiquity is 
that of £500 per annum which stands. in the 
name of “the heirs of Sir Thomas Clarges,” 
and is received by Lord 5t. Vincent. It was 
granted in 1675, and was charged upon the 
duty of one shilling per chaldren upon coals 
exported from the River 7 ivne for consumption. 
in Eugland. At that time these coal duties, 
Which even then were valuable, were re- 
eeived by the crown; but three years later 
Charles If granted them to the Duke of Rick® 
mond, his son by “Madam Carwell.” At the 
end of the. last. century the. duties were 
abolished, and a pension of £19,000 was 
in exchange for them. Between 
1801 and 1824 over £450,000 was. received 
in commutation of this pension, and was 
ultimately invested in Jand in the names of 
trustees, of whom the first lord of the 
treasury for the time being 1s one. - Should 
Male issue fail to the dukes of Richmond, the 
lund purchased with the commmutation money 
would revert to the crown. Sir 
Clarges was a confidential messenger between 
Cheries II and General Monk, afterward 
created duke of Albemarle 
was. The only other pension which bad. its 
origin in tbe time of Charles ID is one of £548 
paid to the duke. of Grafton as compensation 
for the abolition of the sinecure office cf 
comptroller of the seals in the courts of 
queen’s bench and common pleas. Four or 
tive other pensious formerly received by the 
dukes of Grafton have anes either commuted 
or sold. 

The largest remaining pension is the £5,000 
per annum received by. the persons *‘to whom 
the title of Earl Nelson shal! descend.” This 
pension was never received by Nelson him- 
self, but was granted to his brother and suc- 
cessor and his descendants shortly after the 
battle of Trafalgar. There are only four 
others which run into four figures. The larg- 
est of these until lately was "£4,000, received 
by a gentleman named Stuart as one of the 


Penn family. This pension was granted as re- 
cently as 1790—presumably in consider ation of 
the loss of Pennsylvunia, notwithstanding that 
the proprietary rights of the family, or some 


purchased by the state which William Penn 


founded. It was commuted not very long 
age. Then there is a pension of £3,000 a year 


created in 1803, and received by Lord Am- 
herst as compensation for an inuperative 
erant from. George ILllof the ey es- 
tutesof the Jesuits. To the pensions of £2,000 
a year each to Lord Rodney and Viscount Ex- 
in consideration of the services of the 
first holders of those titles, it seems hard to 
object. The only other pension of any mag- 
nitude is the £1,200 per annum uow paid to the 
heirs of Captain F. Garth. This pension was 
created in its present form some thirty years 
ago, and isa moiety, after deductions, of 
perpetual pension of £3,000, granted by Will- 
iam III out of the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall to JehnG ranville, earl of Bath. The 
continuance of the pension, no doubt, indi- 
cates that it was sold by Lord Bath, since’ he 
died without issue. One-half of this pension 
wus received by Lord Melbourne. The duke 
of Mariborough’s pension of -£4,000 a year (to 
which it was reduced from the original £5,000 
by the deduction of land tax) was commuted 
very recently. 

The pension created by William and Mary, 
and payable “for ever” to the duke of Schom- 
berg and his heirs male, has now been reduced 
by successive coumimutations te £054. A 
moiety of <n per annum was commuted in 
1855 for £19,830; the-duke of Leeds commuted 
his moiety of £1,080 in i576 fur a payment of 
£29,101, and another moiety 
muted in the following year. The Schomberg 
peerage has been extinct since 1719; and 
although the pension was limited to the heirs 
inale of the original grantee, three out of the 


ladies. 
features 


£084 is divided. ure 
s of interest; but 


suill receives 
£20-per anuum us “ancient fees.” 
Several of the still existing 
pensions, or moieties of them, appear to have 
sold; and it is obvious that either 
abolition or inadequate coinpensation would 
purchased. what 
are really per petual annuities guaranteed by 
the staie. There can, however, 
jeetion to eompilsery and equitable com- 
There ts reason tu believe thatua 
few: perpetual pensions whieh have never 
appeared in any return are stiil paid; bu the 
reason Why no particulars regarding them 


secured in sucha way that they are beyond 
the control of parfinment. But it is under- 


stood Chit the! erewn has a reversionar yoins 


terest. ino most pensions. of this: character, 
since. it Was custumary, at callb-events in the 
time of Charles LI, to. insert in the letters 
patent a provision that in defauit of heirs the 
sums secured Were to revert to the crown. 

Observe thatia 
suppert of the “Richmond family” has been, 


guile as a mutter of right and justice, ex- 
changed: for iandrentals. Suppose we in the 


United States were to reverse this process, 
avud, taking for the comununity the ground 


“rents now set apart forthe support of the 


Astor, or Rhinelander, cr: Guelet famiultes,- 
were to give these privileged ones the right to 


cullect a duty on curl? Would that be consid- 


erect fairs 


truth Told tn Jesc. 
Riurtford Post. 

“Du you know, my friend,” said a very 
solemn. political individual, “that when you 
silently drop that. snow-white ballot from 
your fingers it Houts down in rhythmic grace 
und settles the destinies of a nation? ‘No, 
sir, I don’t,” replied the impecunious voter; 
“but I know when [ drop it into the box it 
settles my bargain with the dimmicratic boss 
o’ this ’ere ward.” 


amount: 
was £1,600, and the allowance was cranted te. 


Thomas | oxtreme limit, and the little house in which 


, Whose cousin he | 


heirs of William Penn, “in consequence 
of the meritorious services and. family 
losses from the American war” of the. 


portion of those rights, had been previously 


six persons among whem the present total of: 


The: remaining 


hereditary . 


be no ub. 


have been published probably is that they are | 


duty_on coal levied for the 


| 
: 
| 
| 
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of £96 wus com-.! 


oe wzTes 


‘to make room for large tenements. 
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WHAT MATERIAL PROGRESS BRINGS. 


The Present Situation Viewed from the 
Standpoint oF the Landiess Factory: 
Gperntive. 

GALVESTON, Tex., March 2%—When all 


taxes shall have been taken: off the product. 
of human labor and placed upon land values, © 


we may hope likewise to see all means of: 


transportation come into. the hands of the | 
people and managed in the interest of the | 
: ‘sich changes _ 
sould make in the w elfare: of all those: who — 
labor in factories is. 


people. The improvement 
not easily, 
Under the conditions that 
pee afioa factory a 

tetimes determined by the er 
seneinitts of the raw muterit 


ua aiestied, of having | close: a 


otfered. - Therefore, 
situated in centers of 


work in the factory before ther tind that. the 


wi ages. that. allured theny are wheily inade- 


“for: the Rew wants 
has oer ented. 
aud. social 


harsh rei ality of ten or 


quate provide | 
which ay a HTeas 
dreams. of comfert 
give place to the 
twe 


tO 


oh dowt know. at wha 
to marvel most,» the. ignorance oor profoun 
iypecrisy of editors of ‘Toeal ne sapers when: 
they announce with ereat Hour 


ont v flit if married. 


build a large factory in. their 
will) bring great advantages: to the poor 
laborer. 

Advantages, indeed! Before the building 


of that famous factory the poor laborer mane 


uged to. keep budy and soul together. - This 
he wii be allowed to do, but no more. He 


may possibiv nominally increase. his earnings 
by a few: dollars.a.month, 
will that give him when the increase m.: Rent: 
and other cests of Jivingare deducted? 


they witl be more crowded, a fact which will 
not fail to bring. about a certain amount. of 
moral and physical corruption. Possibly the: 
fact of the town becoming: a manufacturing 
center may uddia few subscribers to the local 
newspaper; a few tradesmen may derive bene- 


fit, becuuse the workingman ‘must spend the 


littic money he has somewhere; but one morak 
certainty is. that rents will be raised to the 


the sober, hard-working man lived will have 

So much 
for the share the poor “and landless get out of 
the so-called, inaterial prosper ity as under 


-stood now. 


No reflecting man. on passing through. the 
great industrial centers. cun have: failed ta 
notice the miserable. conditions: in which the 
workers Jive, even when the works. are. situ- 
ated outside the city. Lust year I visited the 
large iron works and furnaces. at: Newburg, 
just. a few miles out of Cleveland. From 
2,000 to 2,500 hands are employed at those 
works. On j inquiring where all those people 
lived, I was shown a few. hundred frame: 
houses in rows, making so-many streets about 
the works. Each house had frem three ta 
four small rooms and a summer kitchen, but-a 
more Gesolate picture could not. be seen. No 
fence surrounded: the plot of ground, na 
more was there a sign of a tree oreven of a 
blade of grass, as the poisonous. chemicals 
used at the works killed vegetation. 

Tasked aman who kept a grocery. in the 
place why those people lived there. “Well, 
vou see,” he answered, “they caunot afford 
to pay car fare out of their wages; besides ne 


empiovment is given to. those who will not. 


live near the works} in. the campany’s houses.™ 
Ata distance of half a mile” perhaps, on @ 
gentle elevation, I could see a fine mansion, 
surrounded by a large. park and. plenty of 
shade trees. It was the. home of one of the 
directors cf the works. I thought what a 
blessing our present civilization is for direct- 
ors of large works. 


It is rather useless, ‘under the present laws, 


to try to palliate these monstrous. social in- 


justices; a radical change must take place 


first. The ne tural sources of wealth must-be 
restored to the people, and. the ownership of 
all means of transportation must be assumed 
by the public. . Then, with cheap reats, free 
trauspurtation and bigh wages, the factory 


operative could enjoy some of the: real com 


forts of life. 
Many reforms are. necessary and tirzent: 
but very little: ean: be done until all. taxes 


which at present burden. industry are shifted 


on to land values. This is as much -primor- 
dial to all. other reforms as the Javing of a 
strong foundation is tothe. subsequent builds 
ing ofa structure Ww hich i 18, to endure. 

“i EDWARD FamviEw. 


Even the Sands of the Sea Belong te. Them. 
New York Herald, March. 23. ; oleae 
After w 


Seven Mile beach, the last 
island on the New Jersey coast, has been sold. 


to a syndicate of New York, Philadelphia and. 


Baltimore capitalists. H. Be Kibber and Col. 
E. C. Ingersoll are heavily: interested. in New 
York, and) in Philadelphia William Massey, 
the sea ionaies “br ewer, is said to be one of the 
principals. : 

There have been persistent efforts made for 
the inst ten. years 
Without, os : 


Seven 


presumed that iti 
establish a sez 


tside “resort on a 
larger and more liberal scale than any of the 
ventures made m récent. years. 
that the price paid was & $0), “O00 ), althouch for 
many years $500,000 was quote a as the, lowest 


Worthy of & rey urd Atkinson, a : 
Exchange. : 

A. Philadelphia éaanointst ‘Seures out the 
reduction oF Cure fare. in thiet. ciLy irem. six ta 
live cents asa positive loss: te. poor people, 
suved- six cents, five 
Cen’s. 


unc new they only save 


gas 


ou, 
i 


% 
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BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Macazine portrays Amerie 
can thouzht and Mfe from ocean te 
ocean; is filled with pare high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. C2 $3 A YEAR SY MAIL. 
Sample Copy of Current numder mailed upon ree 
eelpt of £5 cin: tae8 cumters. 18 ote 
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overrated. ; 
DOW “exist: the 
at a given ‘point, if 
ater or lesa | | 
vis, is more often . 

t hand a great —_ 
aumber of human “beings: Sho wilh compete, : 
with each other i in order to obtain the scanty 
factories are 
population where they - : 
offer: the boon-of work to. tandi ess, thouse nds. 
driven from agricultur eb: y landlord rapacity. 
“Bat the poor ‘devils are hot .nany weeks. at. 


Their | 
en joyment: 


‘ve hours of erinding work in'some huge © 
building. where air aid space is. measured by 

the inch, and making a home in. the uncon= 
genial boarding house if sticle, or two rooms _ 


of trumpets 
that the benevolent Mr, So und So is going ta - 
town, which. 


but whit comfort: . 


ouly advantage the poor laborers will deriva 
from “the presperity of the town” is - that. 


lt is said 


He says that when they watked before they. 


iat seems a ridiculously long time... 
in bringing such a negotintion to a close, . 
undeveloped : 


iy Se the land, but. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY AND POLITICS. 


Working Teward the Light Through Cone 


tinuous Organizatien. 


“THURSDAY, April 12.—The genera! commit- 
‘tee of the united labor party met at Claren- 
don hall, John MeMackin in the chair. The 
executive committee corgratulated the party 
on the rapid and complete organization that 
bad been going on in the city. The Sixteenth 
disirict introduced resolutions denouncing 
Attorney Gencrai Garland for his decision in 
the case of the Northern Pacific railroad 
company against Guilford Miller, whom the 
e@orporation had driven from his farm in 
Washington territory. The Fourth district 
introduced resolutions denouncing the British 
government for the oppressive coercion acts 
it is trying to enforce against the Irish pec- 
ple. Resolutions were read and ordered sent 
te the Jabor parties of Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Miiwaukee, Dubuque and other cities, cui- 
gratulating them oa the splendid records 
they had made for labor duriug the past 
week. The First district offered an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the party that 
HKeither Officially ner personaily shouid the 
party make any “dicker” in the comirg elec- 
tions with the republican or democratic par- 
ties, Which was adopted. The constitution 
upon which the general committee has been 
debating for three months was adopted as a 
whole, ‘and ordered printed. The Twenty- 
thi d introduced a resolution demanding that 
the legislature oe a law giving to the united 
labor party of New York city the represeuta- 


tion it was entitled to in the election pre- 


eincts. On the recommendation of the execu- 
tive committee a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to arrange for a state conference of 


_ ali who were iu accord with the principles of 


the united labor party, with a view to organ- 
Ing the state of New York in time for the No- 
wember elections. The chair appointed the 
following: Jeremiah Murphy of the First dis- 
trict, William McCabe of the Fourteenth, Au- 
gustus A. Levey of the Eighteenth, Matthew 
Barr of the Twenty-second and Henry Em- 
rich of the Twentieth. The committee was 
instructed to commence correspondence im- 
mediately with friends throughout the state. 
The general conimittee then adjourned until 
Thursday, May 5. 

A business meeting of the Fifth district was 
held at Warren hall, corner Spring and 
Clark streets, to arrange for an entertain- 
ment to be held Thursday, 14th inst. The 
club expects to make the entertainment a 
euccess. 

The executive committee of the Eighteenth 
district met and beard reports on the con- 
Gition of tke election districts. 

The Twenty-third district listened to a 
lecture on the labor question by A. M. Molina. 

Frivay, April $.—The Twelfth district: met 
in two parts—one part at Wilzig’s hall, Fifth 
strect, near Avenue C, and the other at 220 
Second street. It appears that the club used 
to have their meetives at the Second street 
hall, but at a meeting held a week ago a mo- 
tion was made to move to Wilzig’s. The split 
in the club was ostensibly made on the ques- 
tion as to whether the motion was carried or 
mot. Jtisto be presumed that it was, for the 
officers and delegates and a large majority of 
the membership tilled the new meeting hall, 
while the Sccond street meeting was sparsely 
attended, and had nota single officer of the 
elubamong them. At the Fifth street meet- 
ing reports were:heard from the standing 
comniittces, and from the captains of the elec- 
tion districts asto the political condition of the 
organization, which was found to be satisfac- 
tory. Atthe Second street meeting the ses- 
sion Was occupied mainly in criticising the 
action of that portion of the club which had 
gone tothe Fifth street hall. The executive 
committee of the general committee can easily 
heal the breach—which, after all, has not been 
caused by any difference in principles. 

The Eighth district club met at 153 Forsyth 
and completed arrangements for their enter- 
tuinment at Walhalla hall next Thursday 
evening. 

The Ninth district met at their hal, corner 
of Hudson and Twelfth streets. They are 
arranging for a lecture by “Yankee School- 
muster” Potter at Cooper union. 

SaTiRDAY, April 9—The Monarch social 
club of the Fourteenth district had a 
Jones’ woeds, which was largely attended. 
Among those present were M. Glyun, E. 
Connors, W. Miller and lady, F. Wagner, B. 
Hembreck and sister, 4G. Bolemunn and ladv, 
Jobn Plum aud lady, Henry Garlman and 
lady, John Shrub, M. Dunn, Thomis Smith, 
Louis Meister, John Flanagan and lady. Jobn 
Lachermeyver, Frink Stree. and Mamie 
Laundrizan, R. Hill and Maggie Laundrigan, 
W. B. Saulsberry, John Mevers and lady, 
Thaddeus Weasscrmun and Annie Kane, J. 
Wilson and Tilhe Brown, P. Manning and 
Abbie Hannigan, D. Lennon and Norah Han- 
nigan, J. Kelly and Lizzie Wilson, Robert 
Kraft and lady. The officers of the club are 
John H. Plum, president, and Frederick J. 
Weigand, corresponding secretary. 

A “large and enthusiastic meeting of the 
Fourth assembly district was heid at their 
hall, 68 East Broudway. Encourage re- 
ports were received from the various election 
districts. The entertuinment ccmmittee is 
hard at work preparing to greet Mr. Henry 


George with an immense and appreciative 


audience at the Windscr theater, on Sunday 
evening next, the lith. Persons desirous of 
securing tickets hud better do so at once, as 
the supply is almost exhausted. The suceess 
of the lecture is fully assured. In fact, the 
indicatiuus are that the theater, cap:acicus as 
it is, will be crowded to such an extent as to 
compel the turning away of hundreds of 
people from the docrs. 

The Progress and Poverty club of the 
Twenty-third district. had their usual! reading 
from “Protection and Free Trade,” after 
which the tariif question was freely discussed 
by the members and their friends. 

Moxpay, April 11.—The cummittee ap- 
pointed at the last session of the gencral com- 
mittee of the united labor party of New York 
wounty to correspond wita friends in tbe in- 
terior, With a view to calling a state conference 
erconvention, met at 25 Couper union, and or- 
ganized by electing Jereminh Murphy ebair- 
gman and A. A. Levy seeretary. The ¢hair- 
aman of the Ejngs county general committee, 
Mr. Wider, and two other members of the 
committee were present. A discussion was 
had as to the best means of opening up cor- 
fespondence, during which Mr. MeMackin 
gave the committee an idea of the condition 
of organization througheut the state. A sub- 
committee wus appointed to draft a circular 
fetter, which wil! be acted on by the full com- 
gmittee before bemg. sent out, after which an 
adjournment was had to uext Friday evening 
at the sume place. 

The Second assembly district club gave a 
bal! at Clarendon hall. Daneing began about 
WI oO’ clock. 

The Fourteenth district met -at 257 East 
Tenth street. Preparations ure being made 
to have primaries in all the election distr icts, 
#0 that the district can be organized under 
the rules adopted at ule last meeting of the 
‘general commitice. The proper committees 
“Were appointed to carry on the necessary 
work for the club's picuie, which takes place 
at Sulze. -s casine, Saturday, July 30 

TUESDay, April 12.—The Third pees club 
gave an entertainment at 42 Great Jones 

trect. Messrs. Miles and Doody delivered 
‘addresses and the balance of the programme 
Was nude up of songs and recitations. 

The Eleventh distri ict haus advertised that it 
holds business meciings twice a month and 
entertainments and iectures on alternute 
Tuesdays, ut 510 Sixth avenue. A visit was 

made to that number, but no meeting could 
be found. The people in charge of the hall 
Said that no meetings had been held for some 
time, and that there would be no further 


Ameelings until next fall, Meantime, where is 


pienie at ! 


: 


THE STANDARD, 


the district organization, which is represented 
in the genera! committee? This district of all 
others should have thorough work done, and 
to adjourn till the fall means disbandment, 
virtually. 

The Fifteenth district club held a sesston at 
475 Ninth avenue. The club is proceeding 
with election district. organization, and have 
matters now ina very satisfactory condition. 
The bi-monthly meetings are very largely at- 
tended, and the outlook for the next cam- 

mign is cheering. This is one of the four 
districts carried for the labor candidate last 
last fall. Among the membership are many 
of the cld wheel horses of the labor movement 
of this city. The club bas engaged Lion park 
for a picnic on Aug. 19. 

At the mecting of the Sixteenth district, 
held at $50 First avenue, after the routine 
business was finished, addresses were deliv- 
ered by Mr. Brophy, of the Thirteenth; Mr. 
Seuring, of the Seventh, and Mr. Oppen- 
heimer. Preparations are being made to hold 
a meeting ina fortnight at Clarendon hall, to 
protest against the treatment of Dr. McGlynn. 

he Twenty-fourth district met et Lolst 
street and Third avenue, and heard the re- 
port of the entertainment committee. Matters 
political are in a satisfactory condition. 

WeEpyxeEspay, April 13.—The Sixth district 
elub met at 412 Grand street. By May 1 this 


‘club will have its permanent headquarters 


ready. Next Wednesday evening an agita- 
tion mass meeting will be beld, when a nuin- 
ber of well known speakers will deliver ad- 
dresses. 

The Tenth district club assembled at 197 
East Fourth street. The organization of the 
election districts is proceeding. The enter- 
tainment and ball lately given by the club at 
Germania hall was not as great a success as 
the members had anticipated, on account of 
its coming off in Holy Week, and for other 
reasons; but Mr. Meyer and the members of 
the committee have secured the hall for Satur- 
day, Oct. 1, about four weeks before election, 
when they can reasonably expect a very large 
attendance, which goes to show what shrewd 
ealeulators there are inthe Tenth. Adolph 
Keep was elected treasurer. 

The men of the Thirteenth district club 
were on hand in full force at 208 Eighth ave- 
nue. Reports were heard from the captains 
of all the eicction districts. The burden was 
that the enthusiasm aroused during the last 
campaign had deepened into a settled pur- 
pose to carry the Thirtcenth into the ranks of 
the winning districts for the united labor 
party in the next election. When the routine 
business was finished a general debate for the 
good of the party took place. 

The meetings, etc., for the coming week are 
as follows: Friday, April 15—Eighth, 158 
Forsyth; Ninth, corner Hudson and Twelfth. 
Saturday, April 16—Fourth, 68 East Broad- 
way; Twenty-third (Progress and Poverty 
elua), 1897 Third avenue, Second, 32 New 
Bowery. Sunday, April 1i—Lecture by 
Henry George for the benefit of the 
Fourth district, Windsor theater. Mon- 
day, April 1S8—Twentieth, 1055 Second 
avenue; Twenty-third (English), 1897 Third 
avenue. Tuesday, <Anril 19—Third, 42 
Great Jones: ball of the Washington associa- 
tion (shoemakers), Turn halle, Fourth strect. 
Wednesday, April 20—Sixth (mass meeting), 
412 Grand. Thursday, April 21—Fifth, War- 
ren hall, corner Spring and Clarke; Eigh- 
teenth, new headquarters; Twenty-third (lect- 
ure), 1897 Third Avenue. Friday, April 22— 
Ninth, Potter’s lecture at Cooper union. 

Messrs. MeMackin and Bealin will shortly 
start on an organizing tour through the state. 
They report, as the result of their previous 
trips, general enthusiasm and a desire on the 
part of the people to take a hand in the new 
party movement. 


How to Get Rich. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y.—Mr. William Nelson 
Black, the gentleman who recently made the 
discovery that land has no value that can be 
taxed, contmues his good work to help 
Brother Dana smash the labor party in the 
interest of pure Jeffersoman democracy. He 
has been looking over the ecusus returns, and 
finds that, if every man, Woman and child in 
the United States hud an equal share in the 
wealth estimated to be produced yearly, he 
or she would have $180 in money, which is, as 
he says, “a startlingly small allowance for 
an adult in good physical condition.” 

He further finds that, within the last twenty 
years, Whilethe population has only increased 
from thirty to fifty millions (sixty-six per 
cent), wealth has increased from sixteen to 
forty-five thousand imillions (nearly S00 per 
eent). He therefore concludes that “some- 
where in the recesses of nature a very Vul- 
ean of production is engaged in the fabrica- 
tion of wealth.” To find this Vulcan is Mr. 
Black’s taskwund he states that he has found. 
him at last, as will be evident from this 
luminous sentence, Which we quote verbatim. 
Mr. Black savs: “The man who gives a mort- 
gage for 220,000 has added more to his re- 
sources, at one stroke, than he could have 
won by a lifetime of industrial fabor.” 

That this Ulustration shows the true seeret 
of wealth Mr. Black proves by the exampie of 
the railroads, all built on “mortrages of the 
future,” and to the blessings which have ac- 
erued tothe United States through the four 
thousand millions of national debt. In fact, 
Mr. Black shows conclusively that the true 
way to get rich is to borrow money, and ends 
with this concentrated essence of political 
wisdom, which IT commend to all, free of 
charge: “If workmen would cease quarrel- 
ing overa bone which is evidently without 
meat’—this is the $180, equal share, by the 
censis—‘‘and learn to use their unions as a 
means of placing the members in such rela- 
tions With capital that they could obtain 
credit and secure possession of the property - 
they need, the labor problem would no longer 

be an element of disturbanee.” 

I agree with Mr. Black. Such a course 
would settle the question forever.. All’ the 
workmen have to do is to borrow money ana 
mortgage themselves to capitalists to secure 
it. Having no land on which to borrow they 


must offer what security they can, themselves | 


and their families. They must mort@age their 
futures, and pay their juterest promptly, or 
the capitalist will have the right to foreclose 
on them and sellthemat auetion tothe hichest 
bidder, just as he does the land of a delin- 
quent mortgageor tu-day. 

To be sure, this is what is calied “slavery,” 
and. open to sentimental objections; but there 
isno doubt of one thiug, it settles the labor 
problem wherever it.is rigidly enforeed: with 
the strong hand of the law. 

FP. WiHittaker. 


Another Real Estate Paper Sees the Keform 
Coming. 
Real Estate Iecord and Guide. . 
It is about as idle to cbject to a current 
speculition as it is to an earthquake: for they | 
both are matters which are beyond human 
control. Yet we should be dispused to recard 
au extravagant enhancement of vacant lot 
values as being as great a ealamity as an 
earthquake. I would cheek building, tie up 
money and Jead finally to a crash: in prices. 
Then at this particular time if would be un- 
fortunate as ib night make converts to Henry 
George's theories that all taxation should. be 
levied upon the holders of unimproved prop- 
erty. Thisidea is not only becoming popular 
among the Working classes, but, as we have 
shown, is advocated by the économists who 
represent the holders of persoual property. In 
other words, the entire capitalist class which 
is NOt interested in reai estate is ready to join 
the landless working people in throwing all 
the burdens of the state on landhslders. 


A Wonderful Machine and Offer. 
To introduce them, we wiil give away 1,000 Self-oper- 

atung Washing Machines. No labor or washnoand. he 

best in the world. If it you eee one, Write now to THE 
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AN INFLUENTIAL WORKER. 


Prefexsor Richard Welton ef Campbell 
University, Kansas, Joins the Crusade. 
Hortox, Kas, April 4.—I have always 

been a democrat. I lave appealed with 
pride to the traditions of the party to justify 
my adherence to it. That no lenger furnishes 
a reason for adherence. The democratic 
party of to-day is recreant to its past and 
gives no hope for the future. It has no 
principle but the wish to get office, no policy 
but evasion of public questions. I do not with- 
draw from it. It hus withdrawn from all 
honor, truth and sympathy with the poor 
man and Iam no longer in it. I offer my vote 
and my voice to the united labor party. I,a 
teacher in the university, am as much a 
laborer as any of you, and I call on every 
democrat who loves honest labor better than 
dishonest’ monopoly to leave the so-called 
democratic party, W hich the latter rules, and 
join the narty in which the people really do 
rule, <UICHARD WELTON. 


Something to Interest Kunsas City People. 
Minneapolis Evening Journal. 


The building corner of Sixth and Muin 
streets, in EKunsas City, where the union 
ticket offices now are, is owned by William 
Long. Do you know how Mr. Long got that 
lot? Mr. Long, in the olden days, kept a 
blacksmith shop down under the bluffs that 
hold up one end of the town. A gentleman 
with a prairie schooner drove up to his shop 
one day and got him to fix a tire or shoe a 
mule, or do somethiug of that sort. Anyhow 
Long did the job and presented a bill for $14. 
The captain of the schooner didy’t have $14 
but he said he had vwequired a lot up in tue 
town, and if Long would accept that lot in 
payment he’d give him a quit claim deed to it 
Leng called in a lawyer, had the deed made 
out and signed on his anvil, paid the lawyer a 
small fee, and then, putting the dociment 
teok the captain of the 
schooner by th ar of his neglige turn down 
collar and kicked him out of the shop. Re- 
sult, Long was arrested and convicted of as- 
sault-and battery, and the judge fined hin 
$10 and costs They say that Long wasa very 
mad man when be found that he had to pay 
that fine, but be was a rather happy looking 
individual when I saw him yesterday stand- 
ing in front of his building, which, with the 
is Worth over $350,000. 


into his pocket: 


lot, 


EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 
tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 
scribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 2 Ann street, New 


York. 


SSrnNHE NEW CRUSADERS.” 
“I care not who write the laws of 2 country so 
long as I can write the people’s songs.” 
We want to re-write some of the laws of our country. 
Let us begin the work by writing and singing.the new 


sougs of the people. 
MISS AGATHA MUNIER, 


known’ so well, not only as the former Leader of the 
Choir of St. Stephen's Koman Catholic church, but for 
her earnest sympiathy and acilve endeavors in behalf 
of the Labor Movement in this city, has decided to 
organize and instruct several Great Choruses of Male 
and Female voices, enlisted from the ranks of the 
people themselves. It is Miss Munier’s hope to drill 


these united voices for active work in the Political 


Campaign of the coming fall, when by concerts for the 
benefit of the Labor fund, and by free music at lectures 
and public mectings, the voice of the people may be 
heard in the songs of labor. 

Applicants for admission to these classes may ad- 
dress or call on MiSS MUNIER, at 223 East Thirty- 
second street. 


OURTH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT ASSO- 
ciation of the United Labor Party. 


HENRY GEORGE 


will deliver a lecture under the auspices of this 


association at the Windsor theater, New York, on 


Sunday evening, April 17, at 5 o’clock. Subject, 
CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


Admission, Twenty-five Cents. 


PRINTING. 


An innnnn RR EN Ber et A A 


Ce CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (Ld.), 


47 and 49 Centre st., N. Y., 
BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


HELP Wa NTED-F. EMALES. 
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Coons, HOUSEW OQRRERS AND OTHER 

foud servants guatanteed a situation in 48 hours 
for Slorthe money returned. Mrs. SYMTH’S Bureiu, 
17 West oath st. 
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BECAE Bc FE They contain everything essential to 

SO ee ate, LeORE TEC Time lhe ¢erins found 

Ba any wit The rnd in sdd: tion hhava the fcllowing im- 
portent ir ape, aveme. nite. for which we br: avo patents: 

The } PATEONE pose SHROOIE protects periectly 
tae balanes and hair spring (the met delicate and 
vit sl party) from dara yre, Girt and dampness, 

Our Pacent¢ ‘pound i aeegnihatoer bas absolutely 
no lot motion, 

Our PAPONT STEM WIND is the strongest 
and simmphes? mee 

Oar “pete Dustepreor morements are free 
irom all Vari Libyans eqns: “dbs dirt or dampness; 
pinay: antage which noot hermeaker does erdsreclzim, 
To arr tho only F actory using only Gentioe Raby 
Peosceba ie crery arocds, and all our Watches are 
mids. ef tho best una@leri:h and are accuraie 

time keepers, under our own guarantee, 


ATKINSON Caicos 
General Agents fur the Kerztone Standard Watch Co, 


AP ASK YOUR JEWOLER FOR THEM.ACA 


Felt Tidies Given away! 


We have receut v purchased at auction ant 
ImmensePotof FELT TIDIES Stamped 
vita vari: wun Rate Greenivay flzures, 
Doxa, © Cais, Mlowere and Lattecapen, all 
realyfor En nh ralderths: To otier tudntra. 
duceour Mammoth Qutalosue ofStamping 
Paiterna, Dry ene Fancy Goods, Noveltive, 
ete., WO linve conclude to giva away to 
everylady who willagree toehoaw ganda to 
fclendaend send ng with orde: BQ cts. 
taltelp pay cos tof parking, postage .ete., 
thefcilowing Loto fgoode :Tw ohandacive 
Felt Tides, diferent etamped deaigna; 
Tpkn Embroidery si for working the 
Vidies 24 .tsserted Needles, Darners, Tape 
Needles, Mribroidery, ete. Sonie o these 
NeedieS retail at ctr. earh in recwae 
a fancy e#tOres, Thistle of Gacuds ts tel licorth 
== St, and anylady wo after. receiving 
goode is rothirhly d-lehted can return: 
foods ent wewillcheertullyrefindmeoner. 4Pkee. SI. Addrong 


GBELDEN nSENCye 2 9 West enaneecas New York. 


Greatest offer. Now's your Sis 
to get orders for oun celebrated 
Teas, Coffees éend Bakin 
Pow der, and secure a beantifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
eae Tea Set, Dinner § t, Gold Band 
Bloss Rose _Toitet per Watch, Brass Lamp, Ca Castor, or 
wee s Dictions ‘an or particulars ad 


RICAN TEA CO.,, 
& G. Box AMERICAN ZEB co 
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SATURDAY, 
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CIGARS. 


aetna ted 
RRA APA te ea a ta Matt LDAP “ee te 


Ase THE SAME. 


STRAITON & STORW'S CIGARS. 


NEW ¥ PUBLICATIONS. 
Greuas EDITION OF * PROGRESS 
: AND POVERTY.” 
FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 
Von HENRY GEORGE 
Price §2.00 


Address F. GUTSCHOW, | 
813 California street, San Francisco, CaL 


ENRY GEORGE'S SOLUTION 
OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
WHY I PREACHED ON IT. 
by . 
HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 
“Minister to the Belleville Avenue Congregational 
Church in Newark, N. J. 
Price 5 cents. 
Address as above. 


A sixteen-page pamphlet. 
Bent by mail on receipt of price. 


HES*® GEORGE’S NEW BOOK, 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


F 
: 


APRIL 16, 1887. 


PERIODICALS. 
A®® YOU POSTED 


TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT? ~ 


PRES. 


SEELYE 


‘SAYS: | 


. Encouraging Voice Now Heard in A 


“<THE VOICE.” 


Lyman Abbott, D.D., editor of tel 

Christian Union, says: 

“It eontains more information 
and jess mere theorizing to the 
square inch than any other tem- 
perance paper within cur knowl- : 


edge.” 


Pres. MoCosh, Princeton College,| 
says: 
“The Voice utters ro uncertain 


Published Every Thursday. _‘ 


| ENLARGED TO 


i nes Justice Noah Davia sayy : 
aes is. conducted with, 3 Pemarig, 
table enersy and ability: ‘Its ata 
it 
i pHaEent information collated: iy, 


: : : een number: has never been sun 
EIGHT PAGES. | 


ware Croatiy: DD., TLD, | 

~ says: : 

JM. have always miulinag the ©. 
ttalens and vigor with ‘Which it 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION | °nd: Itadvocates @ cause seci yoo ponschold. ‘Departments. is conducted. -Ealways read The 


WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
_ . INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


OTHER WORKS: BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Progress and Poverty, 12m. Cloth... ...eseeescreeee GL00 


PAPEF....ceessseceeeeee 
Social Problems, 12mo. cloth......0....cesessceeseree 


1.00 


PAPEL: cececcvessaacosesesecscoce | 00 
Property in Land, paper.......ceccoesscecesessoesece 
The Land Question, PAPEL. seve ccceccessebosoeseecece 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 


HENRY GEORGE & CO., 25 Ann street, New York. 


Pl lara OUT. 
AN ACCOUNT OF anne THE GEORGE- HEWITT CAM- 


By Louis F. Post and Fred. C. Leubuscher, 


1 vol., paper covers. Price, 20 cents, 
CONTENTS: 

CHAPTER I.: History of George’s nomination.—His 
letter tothe labor conference.—The platform.—The 
Chickering Hall meeting addressed by Dr. Me- 
Glynn. 

CHAPTER II.: Formal nomination.—George’s speech 
of acceptance, 

CHAPTER IUI.: Nomination of Hewitt.—Hewitt’s let- 
ter to the “Saviors of Soclety.”—His speech at 
Cooper Union, 

CHAPTER IV.: The correspondence between George 
and Hewitt. 

CHAPTER V.: Mr. George declares his position and an- 
swers questions at Chickering Hal. 

CHAPTER VI.: Hewitt’s miscelaneous speeches. 

CHAPTER VIL: George’s meetings and speeches, 

CHAPTER VIIL: Irving Hall. 

CHAPTER IX.: Father McGlynn.—The O’Danohue- 
Preston correspondence. —Archbishop Corrigan’s 
Pastoral.—George’s Reply. 

CHAPTER X.: The parade. 

CHAPTER XI: The election.—Official canvass of the 
vate by election districts.—George’s midnight 
speveh. 

CHAPTER XIL: Permanent organization. 

CHAPTER ATLL: A review of the principles advocated 
by Henry George. 

Address HENRY GEORGE & Co., 
25 Ann street, New York. 


TO SECRETARIES 


*or TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


We have received an orderto send a copy of “PRO. 
TECTION AND FREE TRADE” to every trade and 
hibor organization that may wish to have-it, up to the 
nuinberof one thousand. A copy will be accordingly for- 
warded tu the secretary of any labor organization or 
lout assembly of the K. of L. on receip nt of twelve vents 
tor postage. HENRY sEORGE & CO. 


ATEST LABOR PU BLICATIONS. 


—— 


Vhe Commune of Paris. by Wim. Morris........10 cents, 
Yhe Labor Question, By Wm. Morris............ 10 cents. 
Co-vperative Production. By ae EMO n es 5 cents, 
Starving London. By AS s 
Why I Am a Socialist. 
Modern Secintsm. By acne Hosant. 25 cents, 
Evolution of Society. By Annie Besant 1} cents. 
The Red International. “By Rev, E. M. Geldart. 40 cents, 
Organized Labor: The Duty of Trades Unions ae 
Relation to Socialism. By Thos. Binning 
List of Labor Publications free. BO. DOLLO'S” LA. 
BOR NEWS AGENCY, 1 E. ath st., New York. 


APVHE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY— 


We are now publishing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on va- 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed in con- 
cise, Vigorous language easily understood. Asa means 
of propaganda we recommend them to all who desire to 
heip on the movement for social reform. Those who 
wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good 
but Who are unable personally to attend to their dis- 
tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every 
facility for sending them where they are needed and 
will be read. 

The following have already appeared: 
No. 1. “First Principles.””, By Henry George. 4 pages, 


No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between 
David ‘Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages. 


No. 8 “The Right to the Use of the Earth.” By Her 
ber t Spencer. 4 pages. 


No. 4. “A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pov- 
erty.” A sermon by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost of 
Newark, XN. J. Dpages. 

No. 5. “A Sum in Proportion.” 
pages. 

No.6. “The Settler’s Nightmare.” 
4 pages. 

No. 7. UNew York’s Docks. The True Mode of Raising 
Revenue.” Ly. J. W.Sullivan. 4 pages. 

No. 8. “Unemployed Labor.” By Henry George. 4 
payes. 

No.9. “The Cross of a New Crusade.” Alecture. By 
Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn. 10 pages. 

No. 10. “A Mysterious Disappearance.” 
Freeland, 6 pages. 

No. 11. 
2 puges. 


Price of any of the 4-page tracts, in quantities, free 
by mail—%5 copies, i cents; 106 copies, 25 cents; 1,000 
cupies, $2; 5,000 copies, $38.50; 10,000 cupies, $15. 


'Priceof Nos. 4 and 5 in quantities, free by mail—so 
copies, 10 cents; Hh) copies, 12 1-2 cents; 1,000 copies, $1; 
5,000 copies, $1.35; 1U,0W copies, $7.50. 

Other numbers in prepuration. 


HENRY GEORGE & CO., 
25 Ann st., New York City, 


By T. L. McCready. 2 


By Louls F. Post. 


By Lewis 


“TIow to Increase Profits.” 


Address 
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Shaw's Patent 
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conuums from those who have used them. It hae no 


terms,” 


By A. J.S8teers. | 


BY JUMPER, 


ond to none in importance.” 


| Peter and, find great promt in ate 


Market Keports. 


Axel Gustaf son, suthor of “The! 
Foundation of Death,” says: 


Literary. Items. 


“The Voice has become the|/Choice Short Stories. 


leading temperance journal of 
the world. I feel compelled to 


the drink question ever. pub- 
lish 


Sermon Each Week 


Eminent. Divine. 


hiness, high pri ciple and general, 


— | declare It the ablest agitator of, By Spurgeon, Talmage, or Other; effectiveness, The Fotea appears. 


tome to be the best temperance, 
newspaper in. the world.” 


ARGE TYPE, WELL PRINTED. | 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, PUBLISHERS, 


LAND AND LABOR PARTY. 


Nie 


| A*? AND LABOR. 


' The Central Committee has been organized for the 
purpose of carrying into state and national politics, 
by means of tracts, circulars, correspondence and 


New York. 

We oppose the stupid fiscal system that piies up 
hundreds of millions of dollars in our treasury vaults, 
while we are paying interest on an enormous debt; we 
aim at the abolition of the system which makes the 
railroad and the telegraph a means for the oppression. 
of the people and the aggrandizement of an aristocracy 
of \realth and power; we advocate the levying. of ali 
public revenues from a tax on land values, thus plac-. 
ing the burden of taxation upon the wealthy monop- 
olizers of those values in and near the great cities, 
while relieving, on the one hand our crowded tene- 
ment population, and on the other the farming inter-: 
est of ourcountry, by the lifting of all taxes from the 
products of their industry. oe 

Member of trade and labor organizations, and all 
citizens in favor of independent political action who. 
aredesirous of taking part itn the formation of land 
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lectures, the principles of the United Labor Party of : 
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utin 


The Monthty Magazine of Sport, Travel 
and Physical Eecreatien. 


‘SUPERBLY _ILLUSTRATED. 


and labor clubs, or in tract distribution, ara requestefi. 


to address 
JOHN M’MACKIN, 
Chairman Central Committee, 
23 Cooper Union, N. Y. City. 


ITIZENS OF OHIO WHO INDORSE. 
the principles of the United Labor Party and de- 
sire to lend active aid inthe great movement now be- 
e6inning for the emancipation of labor are requested to 
communicate with 
SECRETARY HENRY GEORGE CLUB, 
258 Vine street, Cincinnati, O. 


 Bidisguanie OF INDIANA WHO INDORSE 
the principles of the Tnited Labor Party and de- 
sire to iend active aidinthe great movement now be- 
ginning for the emancipation of !zbor are reauested to 
communicate with the State organizer for Indiana, 
WARREN W. BAILEY, 
Faitor News, Vincennes, Ind. 


“GARDEN SEEDS. 
ELIABLE GAEDEN SEEDS. 


f 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR TH 


RDEN SEEDS 
aLwars FRESH AND RELIABLE, . 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. . 


: st40 Nassau Street, 


: OUR FIELD IS THE 
OUT-DOOR WORLD, 


During the year there iwill be articles up 


“Exploration, Travel and Adventure, Mountain Climbing, 
Camping, Popular: Forestry, Hunting and: Fishin 
Walking, Yachting, {ce Yachting, Rowing: 
 noving,. Bicycling, Tricyviing, Amateur Pho, 
. tography, Court. and: Fawn Tenals, Ar 
ery, Cricket, Lacrosse, Snowshoetug, 
_.. Tobogganing and Skating. 


POULTNEY. BIGELOW, EDITOR... 


Serene 


“PHREE DOLLARS A YEA 
New ¥orke 


VAX REFORMER. 


The first paper published: in’ Amerten, decoted to the: 
advocacy of the principles:of “EP ogress and Poverty." 


Subscription, one year, with a.copy of “Progress. and 
Poverty,” given tree, 50 cents; with Progress and. Pot 
erty” and “Social Pr oblem=, "U5 cents 

' MY: BATTLE, 3 Spruce street 
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A. RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY. 
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For one dollar the Democrat ts. supplied for 18 months 
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LONDON EXHIBITION, 1987, 
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VIRGINIA. 
HYGEIA HOTEL, © 


One hundred eards from: Fort Monroe Gargest fo 
tion. in America), where daily target practic 

|} mount and.dress parade take place. 

'} and appointments. Accommodates. 1,000 guests. Turkisb,, 


-Terfect ti 


Russian, electric, hot. and coll: sea. and. fresh: water 
is. Afternoon concerts and nightiy hops. Pure 
ocean air, free from malaria. and) cond 

Averaga temperature for winter, 47 -ce 
‘Send for Hiuare 


Pon. 7 REEF. 
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PHOTOUGERAP HERS. 
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(CUB ARLES B. SCHALDNER, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
a Third avenue, cor. 123th stret 


New York. 


“Childrens: Photographs. by instantaneous. process * 
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